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During this week, the National Convention of Working 
Girls’ Clubs has been held in thiscity. In the convention, 
five associations are represented: New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and many 
single clubs from remote cities have sent their delegates. 
At this present time, a gathering of over two hundred 
working-women from other cities means much. Ten years 
ago, this could not have been, but Working Girls’ Clubs, 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.0 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: May 12, to Atlantic, for botany and geology, 
conducted by Mr. Williams; May 19, to Shaker’s Glen for bot- 
any, conducted by Mr. Norton. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 


Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain CiuB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, June 13. 
May Walk, Chebacco Lake and Manchester Woods, May 12. 
Memorial Day excursion to Greenfield, May 26-81. 


BosTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, June 12 


Boston Society or Crvit EnGingers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 16. 
ort Soctgsty or Natura. History. Natural History 
tion, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
a History, cpen Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
ree. Other weekdays, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. w. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Bostox Screntivic Soctery. 419 Washington Street. 
regular meeting, Tuesday, May 22, 7.45 P. M. 
a THEOLOGICAL LipRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 

w volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
‘06 F m., Saturdays to 4.30 P. a. 


MAssacuus 
Hall, 


Next 


> Etts HorticutturaL Socrery. Horticultural 
remont Street. Exhibition of Flowers, Saturday, May 26. 


illustrat ing processes 
the 18th century; closes May 20, 1894. 


call ENGLAND Historic-GenRaLocicaL Socrety. No. 
mn ‘Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 6.18 
Applet Oma Scrence Crass. Corner Berkeley and 
Streets. Sunday, May 13, 12.15Pr.m. Impressions of 


Life in the Argent: s 
ine Republic, by Miss Mabel King. 
Society or 


ARTs. Masse i : 
lar meeting, arta: Institute of Technology. Next reg 


Museum or Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints | 
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'the necessity of keeping their labor at home. 


in our women wage-earners. Topics of vital interest to 
them asa class, formerly touched on with the ‘can’t help it’ 
spirit, are now approached by girls who are showing an 
intelligent interest in their work, in the mistakes, not only of 
employers but of themselves, in the best methods of living, 
of fitting themselves for higher work, in sanitary condi- 
tions and in the home. ‘The papers read by wage-earners 
were as sensible, as thoughtful, and in most cases as well 
expressed as those presented by people who are not 
obliged to work for weekly wages. 
opment of Working Girls’ Clubs. 


And this is the devel- 

Well may they con- 
gratulate themselves on what they have accomplished in 
these few years. They have exerted an influence which 
has penetrated homes and workshops and is steadily 
raising the moral character, the financial worth and the 
intellectual standard of wage-earners. ‘Through them the 
homes are reached and through them the younger girls are 
being taught that work is honorable, and the working girl 
should fill her important place in the world with fidelity 


to all that is good and true and uplifting. 


Patrick Donahoe, the veteran editor of the Pilot, 
passed his eightieth birthday last Wednesday, and the 
occasion was celebrated by a dinner at the Tremont 
House. It was a very gratifying recognition of an honor- 
able and useful life. Mr. Donahoe was born in Ireland, 
but has lived in Boston longer than many of us who call 
ourselves old men have lived here, and he has set an ex- 
ample of good citizenship which any one will do well to 
follow. He is the oldest ‘newspaper man’ now actively 
engaged in that work in Boston, and it is pleasant to be 


able to think that he yet has years of activity before him. 


The effect upon immigration produced by the indus- 
trial and commercial depression in this country has made 
itself sharply and suddenly evident. During the first three 
months of the current year, immigration fell off nearly one- 
half as compared with the same period in 1893. That is, 
in January, February and March, a year ago, 70,000 
immigrants came in; while during the first quarter of 1894, 
only 38,000 arrived. The month of March showed a fall- 
ing off from 42,000 last year to less than 20,000 this year. 
Commenting upon these facts, the Springfield Republican 
says: “No such sudden and extended falling away in the 
volume of immigration has been recorded since the war. 
It required two years after the panic of 1873 to reduce 
immigration so low as one-half the volume of 1873, but in 
the present case it looks as though one year was to bring 
about a change so radical.” 

So marked is this change, that some persons have 
already jumped to the conclusion that there is to be a ‘turn 
in the tide’ of immigration, and that soon America will be 
pouring emigrants across the ocean into Europe. Con- 
gressman McGann, chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor, seems to have become possessed with this idea. He | 
says that in Europe “ the commercial classes are awake to 
Further- 
more, the leading men of Germany, France and Great 








national questions, while in this country the public man | 
who seeks to advance the cause of labor is set down as a} 
And goes on to say: “ While European | 
countries are thus bending every energy toward helping 


” 
demagogue. 





labor, the United States is standing still. We are already 
far behind our foreign neighbors, and while they are going 
abead we are going backward. This cannot but be recog- 
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nized by labor before long, and it will surely result in tarn 
ing the tide of immigration away from the United States.” 
But there need be little anxiety on this score. It will be 
a long time before Yankee boys, with a whole continent in 
the back yard, will be taking steerage passage for Queens- 
town or Hamburg. 


The loss of Mr. Henry W. Haynes from the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Library will be regretted. He has 
served on that Board fora good many years, bringing to the 
work rare ability and valuable experience. He is exactly 
the man who, if the choice were left to those who know 
about books and libraries and who use them, would be 
given a life position in the management. As the office 
carries with it no salary, but simply the obligation to give 
time and labor to the work, it is not sought by politicians 
or place-hunters, and the reason for the change proposed 
by the Mayor this year is incomprehensible. Col. Benton 
undoubtedly will make an efficient trustee, but it is a mis- 
take to drop Mr. Haynes. 


The fact that one-fifth of the entire wealth of this coun- 
isin the possession of about four thousand families, 
averaging them more than $3,000,000 each, is to be bal- 
anced against the other fact that nearly four million de- 
positors in savings banks have an average of nearly $400 
each to their credit. The figures are not so big on the 
money side, for the total of all savings banks deposits in 
the United States is rather less than one, thirty-fifth of the 
entire wealth of the country; but the wide distribution 
counts for a great deal. 


try 


It is also significant, as regards 
the comparative thrift of the people of different sections, 
that more than half the entire sum of deposits in savings 
banks is in Massachusetts and New York—the very states 
in which a great part of the four thousand millionaire 
families are found. 


Governor Greenhalge is paying the penalty of a too 
faithful performance of what may be called the collateral 
duties of the Chief Magistrate. The traditions of this 
office require its incumbent to hold himself ready to eat 
and talk at the summons of any organization or any occa- 
sional gathering which may set a table and provide a 
chairman and a toast-master; and, further than this, to 
march around at church fairs, and show himself and per- 
haps ‘make a few remarks’ at charitable meetings which 
may demand such service. The digestive and vocal appa- 
ratus of no human being can long sustain such exacting 
use, and four months of it have laid Governor Greenhalge 
off under the orders of his physician. If some governor 
were to try the experiment of disregarding the tradition 
which requires this service, he would win the gratitude of 
all who follow him in that high office, and it is not con- 
ceivable that public interests would suffer. - 





The dream of harnessing the enormous energy of 
Niagara Falls and compelling it to perform industrial labor 
is about to be realized. The Cataract Construction Com- 
pany is approaching the completion of the greatest water- 
power plant in the world, which is to transmit by electricity 
tens of thousands of horse-power hundreds of miles, drive the 
boats on the Erie Canal and compete with steam in manu- 
facturing industries as far east as Albany. The questions, 
Is this practicable? and Will it pay? seem to be fairly an- 
swered in the affirmative. Prof. Houston and Mr. E. A. 
Kennelly have made a careful estimate of the conditions 


| under which this enterprise will be carried on, and they 


conclude that “the power of Niagara Falls can be trans- 
mitted to a radius of two hundred miles, cheaper than it 
can be produced at any point within that range by steam 
engines of the most economical type with coal at three 
dollars a ton ; that Niagara power can maintain at Albany 
a large day and night output cheaper than steam engines 
at Albany can develop it, but that for power taken at 
Albany for ten hours per diem the best steam engines 
have somewhat the advantage over Niagara unless excep- 
tionally favorable conditions of load could be secured for 
Niagara power.” ‘The extreme limit to which it is proposed 
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to carry the power from the Falls is 330 miles, to Albany. 
And if experience demonstrates the feasibility of this pro- 
ject, it will not be long before all the railroads within this 
radius will be operated by electricity generated by the 
energy of the falling water of the great cataract. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that ground 
has just been broken for the construction of the hundred- 
milés-an-hour electric railroad between Chicago and St. 
Louis which was projected ‘several years ago and at one 
time was expected to be in readiness for use in carrying 
people to and from the World’s Fair. This scheme also 
involves the utilization of great stores of natural energy ; 
but in this case it is the energy held latent in the coal de- 
posits along the route of the proposed railroad. The com- 
pany has bought up these coal lands, will mine the coal 
and thus be able to run with the greatest economy the 
engines and dynamos required to supply the electricity 
close at hand to the point at which it is to be used. The 
great speed predicted for this railroad is, of course, yet to 
be demonstrated ; but the practicability of running trains 
by the system proposed is clearly assured. There are 
many novel features in the operation of a road thus con- 
structed, and perhaps the most interesting and satisfactory 
is the apparently absolute security from collision, at what- 
ever rate of speed the trains may be run. The road, ac- 
cording to the plan announced, is to be divided into sec- 
tions of ten miles each, and the cars are to be run one 
section apart. As the motive power is not generated in- 
dependently by the locomotives, but is supplied by an elec- 
tric current from outside, it is only necessary to permit no 
current to flow in the intermediate section, and any train 
entering upon that part of the track, and thus approaching 
another train within ten miles, must come to a stop and re- 
main there until the other has passed out of the danger 
limit. 


Among the numerous ‘movements’ which look to the 
betterment of things in general, the Union for Practical 
Progress is coming to attract attention through its vigor- 
ous claims for recognition. Mr. Walter Vrooman de. 
scribes it as “an attempt to write the moral forces of 
society for simultaneous action once each month on some 
one definite reform measure.” The movement had its 
origin in Baltimore about a year ago and has since extended 
through other cities at the East and in smaller communities 
atthe South and West. Mr. Vrooman writes of its work 
as follows: “ Aside from the educational work of the 
Union, the Philadelphia society succeeded in inducing the 
city council to spend $400,000 in improving Philadelphia 
slums, had two bills pass the State Legislature, raised 
$70,000 by private subscriptions toward the erection of a 
model tenement house, and established a successful young 
women’s club. Three important bills of the Baltimore 
Union became laws by receiving the governor's signature 
this month: one destroys the worst evils of the sweating 
system, unother deals a death blow to child labor in Mary- 
land, and the third aims to destroy gambling by pool sell- 
ing.” That something more than theory and sentiment are 
to characterize this ‘movement,’ may be judged from the 
statement in a circular issued by Prof. Thos. E. Will, 
Secretary of the Boston Union, that “a skilful, enthusiastic 
and aggressive organizer is devoting his entire time to the 
work.” 


A good many queer things have happened under the 
rule of the Pppulists which was established during a 
temporary spasm of public insanity in some of the western 
states a couple of years ago and which fortunately is about 
to come to an end; but there is none queerer than the 
story of the pardon of George H. Shonewaldt, an outlaw, 
horse-thief and murderer, under sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment in Kansas for killing an officer. Shonewaldt, 
as the story is told, soon after he was sent to prison, nine 
years ago, related a wonderful tale to the warden of the 
penitentiary about a hidden treasure in the Indian Terri- 
tory amounting to $150,000 in money and precious stones, 
the proceeds of robberies committed by a band to which he 
had belonged and of which the Daltons were members. 
No attention was paid to this, and Shonewaldt was placed 
at work in the coal mines. But when the Populists came 
in, another warden was appointed who not only listened to 
the tale of buried riches but took it to Gov. Lewelling with 
a proposition from the convict that he should disclose the 
place of hiding in return for a free pardon. Whether 
such a bargain was made, of course, the story does not Say ; 
but soon an application for pardon was published in the 
papers and in “due course a pardon was granted by Gov. 
Lewelling in the face of strong and numerous protests. 
Then the Governor, his private secretary, the warden and 
the pardoned convict set out for a ‘hunting trip’ in 
Southern Arkansas. The ex-convict, as might be expected, 
stepped off the train at a way station, leaving the rest of 
the party to go where they pleased and return at their 
leisure. There is no need of a moral to this tale. 
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One of the achievements of General Grant, which shows 
admirably what the American people mean by ‘ horse-sense,’ 
war his establishment of the Indian Commission. It is 
quite true that the Indian Commission is a wheel within a 
whee}, and that all officials of almost every grade, from the 
Secretary of the Interior down to the person who blacks 
the boots of the chiefs of the Muskogees, would speak evil 
of the Indian Commission. All the same, it justified 
Grant’s profound common-sense, and its existence has been 
a great blessing to the people of this country from his day 
to this day. 

There was in existence at Washington, when General 
Grant came to the throne, what was popularly called the 
‘Indian Ring.’ {It would not be unfair to say that the 
Indian Ring exists there to this day. The Indian Ring 
was a coterie of contractors, who were ‘inside,’ as the 
slang phrase has it; knew when there were contracts to be 
given out, and knew how to put in their bids for them. 
They managed things so comfortably that they grew rich. 


And the reason they grew rich was that the poor Indians, 


: , 
to whom this government had sworn, by all its gods, to 


give certain things, received things of the worst possible 
quality, while the government paid the largest possible 
sums. 

Grant knew this, as every officer in the army knew it, 
and he established, on the model of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and the Christian Commission of the war, the Indian 
Commission, to consist of men of character, wealth, posi- 
tion, not to say religion, who should have the supervision 
ofthese Indian contracts. This Commission perpetuates 
itself, and meets at Washington three or four times a year, 
with the theory that it has a general supervision over 


Indian affairs, but in detail to supervise these contracts. | 


The result of this has been that whereas, twenty years 


ago, there were but forty bids put in for all the articles | 
wanted for the multifarious Indian service, there were this | 

. . . rye . | 
year more than six hundred bids put in. The Indian 


Commission has had the services of Colonel MacMichael, 
George Stuart and William E. Dodge. It has at this 
time such men upon it as President Gates of Amherst, 
Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, William H. Lyon of 
Brooklyn, and Albert K. Smiley of Mohonk Lake; men 
who are not to be cheated, and who know the difference 
between a good hoe and a bad one, anda good blanket and 
a bad one. The consequence is that the Indian on his 
reservation obtains a better hoe for the same money than 
the reader of these lines can buy at the retail shop nearest 
to him. 

That is to say, the Indian on his reservation has the 
assistance and advice of a board of accomplished business 
men, who enable Uncle Sam to buy at wholesale prices ; 
Uncle Sam sends these things to the Indians by the con- 
tracts which he has made at wholesale prices; and our 
red brother out on the plains has the advantage of Uncle 
Sam’s strong arm, his good credit, and the advice which is 
thus given. 

It need not be said that such a result as this is horror 
to what there is left of the Indian Ring. It need hardly 
be said that this Indian Ring, still wriggling in Washing- 
ton, has had influence enough to persnade the present 
Committee of Appropriations that the Indian Commission 
is a superfluous and antiquated board, and had better be 
suppressed. 
coming forward, there will be no appropriation for the 
office expenses of the Indian Commission. It is to be 
observed that they are all men who serve the country for 
the honor of serving her. They themselves are of no ex- 
pense to the country after their travelling expenses are 
paid. But they do save the country no man knows how 
much money in its expenses, and they save the credit of 
the country no man knows how much, in providing for the 
real payment to the Indians of what the treaties promise 
them. 

Now Congress has no real desire to destroy a system 
so efficient as this, and if this matter can be properly 
brought to the attention of members of this House, the 
appropriation will be made for the payment of the expenses 
of the office of the Indian Commission. It is but a trifling 
sum in any way. Epwarp E. Hate. 





CHINA AND AMERICA. 


China possesses immense wealth—gold, silver, copper, 
lead and many precious stones. Its supplies of iron and 
coal are almost inexhaustible. Its coal-fields are twenty 
times more extensive than all the coal-fields of Europe, 
being 419,000 square miles. Side by side with the coal 


Accordingly, in the appropriation bill now | 


MAY 1 
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are found iron ores of first-rate quality. There js suficiess . 
coal in one province alone to supply the whole worlg for 
more than 2000 years. So we need not be anxious aboy ” 
the cold days to come when our own coal-fiekjs ie vi 
exhausted—only to be quite sure of our fires, one must = 
take care to keep on the right side of John Chinamay, 

A country so vast and so rich must in time haye mon . 
important relations with every country in the world, gy. ‘ 
cially with America, from its size and position—0o1|y twely, 7 
days’ journey distant, and that will probably be ;. desea ¢ 
eight or ten before many years have passed. Tink i 


nation of nearly 400,000,000 brought within a week's joys . 
ney from the United States ! 
America must have an ever-increasing inter 


Se With 
wealthy and populous China. 


Hence the best inte 
America can only be secured by cordial rela 
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ns wit) 
China—and vice versa. In the nature of thinys, Ching 


cannot be independent of America, nor can 
independent of China. 


LmHerica by 
International justice and frie 
ship are essential to the highest prosperity of 
countries. 

When the Geary Act was first understood by the | 
nese, one of their papers in Shanghai denoun 
leading article and urged recourse to a policy 
tion. Another paper pronounced against this 
unwise and unworthy of China. The writer said—«y 
must remember that we are the oldest nation and tha: = 
We who hav: 
favored as to inherit a high civilization fron 
rulers of antiquity, and have been blessed with t! 





America is one of the youngest. 
Wise 
blir 

teachings of our great sages, ought to be patient with th 
excited caprices of a nation in its unthinking childhood 
If we maintain a calm attitude and do not allow ourselves 
to get angry over the pranks of a young country, why, in 
course of time, America will change and grow wiser, and 
abandon her present foolish conduct. 


su 


Nations learn by 
experience just as children do, and we ought to maintain 
|our dignity and wait in patience while America advances 
| to the state of maturity and learns to manage things i: 


ul5 in @ 





proper and judicial way.” 

If Mr. Geary and his supporters ever prayed wit! 
Burns for the ‘gift to see ourselves as others se 
Shanghai editor has answered their petitions. It is to 
feared, however, that Mr. Geary is a hopeless case. for ( 


Ingersoll tried hard to enlighten and convert him a 


| utterly failed. Hence, as he has become ‘ Gospel-hardened, 
or so ‘invincibly ignorant’ as to be unable to ‘tak’ a turn 
and mend,’ he must be handed over to the Universalists 
for special attention in the next state. 


F. H. James 





THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF ART IN INDUS 
TRY. 


Art stands for luxury in popular estimation ; something 
to be indulged in only when all the essentials for the sus 
tenance of life are provided for, when a superabundance of 
material wealth is left not needed for bodily comfort. 
That this is true up toa certain extent in a state of prim 
tive civilization would be idle to deny; but considered in 
connection with a more advanced civilization, such as ex- 
ists to-day in our country, and especially with an industria 
civilization such as obtains in New England, Art becomes 
an element of the greatest economic value. 

Art is classified generally, and as [ think, unfortunately 
as Fine Art and as Industrial Art; the former relating | 
| products of beauty whose value depends simply on he 
| gratification of the esthetic sense, the latter relating to the 

Art element entering into industrial production—it is bere 
ithe element of beauty as distinct from the element of 
usefulness. * 





The facts easily to be observed in every-day life are 
that, of two equally useful objects, differing only in beavty 
of form, proportion, ornament or color, the one mor 
beautiful will outsell the other every time, even at 4 
measurably higher price. This enhanced attractiveness 
| therefore an element of economic value to the manulacturer 
when entering into competition with other manufacturers 
of the same class of products; and of the immensit) of this 
value no better example exists to-day than the city” 
Paris, whose greatness and whose wealth she owes to her 
cultivated taste—that is, to her superior knowledge “ 
beautifying her industrial products. 

The development of good taste through the study “ 
Art creates a demand for higher beauty in the + rround- 
ings of a people, and there exists to-day a large ma)" 
among all the civilized races that takes account of this 
ment of beauty in all purchases of useful objects 4 
material. It is, as we have seen, in the effort to secure the 
custom of this large class, that the Art element in |ndus‘) 
asserts its greatest economic value. The more a cout] 





* This classification is of modern origin, and unfort unate be 
cause of the aristocratic distinction which has for cen”) 
divorced the brain from the hand of man and made ™a 
labor a degradation. 
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depends upon the higher industries, the more it must be 
‘ntent on the study of this Art element, as the commercial 
of their product depends so largely on its proper 
nost beautifying application. 

state of Massachusetts is certainly an industrial 
excellence. Its prosperity and comfort depend to 
-xtent on the prosperity of its manufactures ; and 
+ rich in natural advantages of raw material, it 
to strive for the greatest refinement of its indus- 
as to eliminate therefrom the raw material as an 
factor. This is of very great importance in order 
tain its present industrial life against the competi- 
‘ states situated closer to the natural resources in 
aterial. The Southern States will build factories 
ton goods; the Western States will monopolize the 
> all the coarser metal industries where coal and 
ind copper play an essential part. Massachusetts 
only advantage of higher general culture over 
chose states, and it should, yea must, complement this by 

| culture in the arts that lead to beauty. 
s not only refinement of its present industries that 
Massachusetts wants to sustain its industrial life; it is also 
le creation of new industries based on the Art idea 


vaius 


ar 


ta i 


Massachusetts must become 
to the United States what Paris is to France; if it fails to 
uttain this position it will be the fault of the present gen. 

of her citizens who neglected to do their duty. 
Our people are mentally gifted, esthefically inclined, quick 


ist be kept in sight. 


the essentials in Art and ready in applying their 


knowledge to the best advantage. There is no reason 
r that with proper training we should not come to 
exce! in all the higher Art industries which depend on 
good taste and on the highest skilled labor. 

if we look through history we will find that the cities 
renowned for their wealth depended for this wealth as 
much on the skill and taste of their artisans as on any 
other factor, and we will further find that this skill and 


brought to them, not wealth alone, but fame and 


} : 
whate ve 


taste 


glory outliving all other attributes. France and Germany, 
old countries as they are, have aroused themselves with an 
almost youthful energy to the most intense exertion for 


acquiring the broadest culture in Art embracing the whole 
people nations have come to understand the 
economic value of Art in the competition for the world’s 


market in which they run a race for supremacy. 


These 


We can- 
not escape the effects of that race; it behooves us to pre- 
pare for it, as our industrial interests lie, to a certain 
extent, in the same direction; our efforts to meet these 
formidable competitors should be equal to the occasion. 
But what does the close observer find instead? Ex- 
cepting a few laudable private efforts in the right direction, 
there exists an apathy for thorough Art instruction among 
our municipal authorities and among most of our leaders 
in education which passes understanding. It is hardly 
possible that those simple, vital truths which I presented 
have escaped notice or recognition. They were presented 
far more ably and forcibly by a great Boston citizen over 
twenty years ago, with the result of arousing the school 
authorities of that time to vigorous action, which, however, 
little by little gave way to indifference, until to-day nothing 
isdone in the public schools that deserves the name of 
Art Education. 
here is danger in store for us; public opinion must 
be aroused to a proper recognition of our situation, and it 
is to be hoped that a new leader of the noble type of 
Charles G. Perkins may be found, whose influence will be 
great enough to accomplish this most desirable task. 
Louis Prana. 





\ curious tale is told of the life of Francis Thompson, 
whose little book of poems has been favorably received in 
London. Castoff by his father, because he would not study 
med cine, he went to London, and for four years lived by 
begging. 


satisfy ing meal. 


11 


waiting to beg from the men coming out. At last his as he had come to a pause in his song. “Nay,” replied 
“PPea ae became so shabby that the libraries turned him Belshazzar, ‘‘It is my heart that is good, because I shall 
out. Then he collected odd scraps of paper and wrote now soon be with my wife and children”; and then he 
aig them, for his own amusement. What money he closed his eyes again and continued his song. The notes 


| he would spend in buying laudanum, 
some one suggested that he sell his poems. 


of t 


not a word from the editor. 


crust 


called to him. Much frightened, Thompson was about to 
move on,’ but the officer asked whether he ever wrote 
anything. 


England, and Thompson was at once put to work. 


The r 
paper have 
into the editor. 





most popular of foreign writers. 


During the whole time he never could get a 
He spent the days reading at the free 
raries and the evenings hanging about the theatres, 


At last 
He sent some 
em to Merrie England, but for seven months heard 
One day, as he was eating a 
f bread on the Thames embankment, a policeman 


‘If you ’re Francis Thompson, this ’ere gen’le- 
mn wants yer.” The gentleman was the editor of Merrie 


eaders and correspondents of a Norwegian news- 
been sending the names of their favorite works 
a, wih Per Gynt is the most popular; then 

muljen paa Gilje and the Bible. Charles Dickens is the 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT IN ASIA. 


JOHN BELLOWS BEFORE THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY. 


During the closing days of 1892 I was travelling from 
Moscow to Tiflis with an English friend. The last one 
hundred and thirty miles of this journey was taken up in 
crossing the great mountain barrier of the Caucasus, from 
Europe into Asia; or rather from Russia, where the Euro- 
pean tide of change overlaps Europe, to the Transcaucasus, 
where the European tide of change is very slowly wearing 
its way into the cliff of Oriental thought and customs that 
belong to a distant past. 


pean Russia. 


Bazaar. 
than in Petersburg. 
and steam-engines, its factories and tram-lines, its tele 


Chinese town, as the Kremlin is called; in the quaint old 
bells, and in a variety of minor matters, of which I wil 
instance but two. 


is used in every bank and shop in Moscow and throughou 
Russia. 


of the peasantry. 
spoons in the Armenian bazaar at Tiflis. 


bowl and ‘ fiddle-pattern ’ handle. 
the Armenian of whom | bought them put them up in 


paper bag of his own making. It was covered with 


words “ PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.” 
over the mountain a Russian interpreter, 
rejoin his wife and children at his vineyard in Kakhetia 
and a Jew, homeward bound to Tiflis. 
over the snow on the summit was a covered sledge draw 


by four horses. It allowed us each but cramped space, an 


to find we had surmounted the pass, over eight thousan 


8500 feet higher still above us. 


scending the mountain. 
struck up a wild melody in his own tongue. He was 


slabs in the British Museum. 


is wonderful. 


down at atable in the hotel at Elizabetpol, drinking 
bottle of wine together ! 


canny feeling that crept over one at the time. 


them once before. 


what would be classed as music by a European ear. 


synagogue at Frankfort. 


What could be the clue to this riddle? Asia certain 








It is through the Tartar influence in its history, and the 
Tartar element in its population, that Asia overlaps Euro- 
A Western European is at once struck in 
Petersburg and other Russian towns with the dvors, or 
markets, where the shops are built round a cloistered 
square ; that is, they are a modification of the Oriental 
This Asian influence is more striking in Moscow 
Moscow is European in its railroads 


graphs and telephones; Asiatic in its Kitai Gorod, or 


world style of the Kremlin’s battlemented walls, in the 


The Chinese abacus, or counting-frame, 


The Chinese influence is curiously shown in the 
ornaments painted even on the brewers’ drays, where we 
constantly meet with the chrysanthemum pattern on a 
scarlet ground. The same ornament is used on the wooden 
spoons made here, and sold all over the empire, for the use 
I bought some of these Muscovite 
The wood is 
varnished, and ornamented with bronze, as in Chinese and 
Japanese woik; while the shape itself is the European 
I should mention that 


text 
in a foreign alphabet of Phenician origin ; and there were 
pictures in the text, over which might be deciphered the 


My English friend and I had for travelling companions 
a Georgian 
wine-grower, who was on his way home from Stavropol to 


Our conveyance 


it was no small relief, after fifteen hours’ continuous rise, 


feet in altitude, and were beginning to run down on the 
Asian side of Mount Kazbek, which here towers more than 


The Russian government has built substantial stations 
all along this military road, and our Georgian fellow-travel- 
ler took some refreshment at Lars, the first of these in de- 
When he had resumed his seat 
in the sledge, he threw himself back, closed his eyes, and 


very remarkable-looking man: tall, powerfully-built and 
with a face so exactly of the type of the Assyrian kings 
that he might just have stepped off one of the Nineveh 
The persistence of the type 
If I believed in the transmigration of 
souls, I should say that I have seen two of the old Assyrian 
kings, dressed in the uniform of Russian officers, sitting 


I only wish I could have photo- 
graphed them, to enable the reader to appreciate the un- 


“ Was the wine good?” asked our interpreter, as soon 


were strange and wild; unlike anything European; but 
they struck me as the more strange because I had heard 
Four years previously, curiosity had 
led some members of my family into the great synagogue 
at Frankfort, near the old historic house of the Rothschilds. 
Part of the service consisted of a chant by a youth of fif- 
teen; a strange, wild, high-pitched wailing, rather than 
And 
here, under Mount Kazbek, was an Asiatic, of kindred 
type with the Jew, if not himself a Hebrew, singing the 
same notes, the same motif intonation I had heard in the 


had not borrowed this music from Europe; but an Asiatic 
people, who at this day form a colony 30,000 strong in 


great European city, must have carried it there. Further, 
this people, ‘ scattered and peeled’ from their own land for 
eighteen hundred years, were, five-and-twenty hundred 
years ago, «!wellers on the banks of the Euphrates, at no 
very great distance from here. They must have carried 
the tune from the same source from which our Georgian’s 
ancestors brought it. 

Among the Caucasian Jews I followed up this inquiry 
on the identity of the synagogue music at Frankfort with 
Asiatic music of to-day. The idea was new to them ; but 
after reflection they said they believed I was right, and that 
the sounds must have come down from the Babylonish 
captivity. It is even possible, in a land where rien ne com- 
mence: tout se continue, that the motif or style of this sing- 
ing may go back to before the days of Abraham, when he 
‘dwelt in Haran,’ in the same valley of the Euphrates. . . 
We must not forget that the Israelites were transplanted 
by Shalmanezer, the Assyrian king, close to the borders of 
the Caucasus; that is, ‘to the cities of the Medes.’ That 
Media at one time included the valley of the Kurus, or 
Kur, on which Tiflis stands, is shown by ‘Cyrus the Mede’ 
having taken his name from this river. This removal of 
the ten tribes was more than a century earlier than the 
-| Babylonian captivity of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
(See IT Kings xvii. 6.) 

: My own impression is strong that the Armenians who 
still inhabit the Armenian plain and the northwest of 


gorgeous coloring of its bulbed domes, in its multitudinous | Medida—the present Persian province of Aderbijan—as 


|| well as the Caucasus, are the descendants of these people. 
It is impossible to travel among them without being struck 
t| with many little things in their daily life that recall man- 
ners and customs touched upon in the Bible. Dr. Bae- 
deker, who has made a journey to Eastern Siberia from 
the Transcaucasus, since our return, told me that on one 
occasion he was ascending a mountain-side near Shemaka, 
at night. In the gray dawn his party was hailed by an 
Armenian shepherd, who was followed by his flock, and 
who bore a weakly lamb in his arms. Presently the man 
stood still, and bent in an attitude of anxious listening for 
some time; then gently laid the lamb on the ground, and 
calling his dog, committed the flock to its keeping, while 
a| he started off alone into the rocky solitude. Dr. B. and 
his guides waited to see the results; and in about an hour 
the shepherd's figure stood out in the sunrise on the heights 
above ; and with it that of the lost sheep he had gone into the 
wilderness to seek. What poem on earth could be more 
touching or more beautiful than this scene, older than his- 
tory, yet new every morning ! 

It was late on the afternoon of the second day of our 
;| journey over the mountain before we emerged on the great 
plain of the river Kur. The soil along many parts of the 
n| bank is a rich, deep loam, resulting from the decomposi- 
d| tion of voleanic deposits. As we were jolting wearily 
along—for twenty-six hours of continuous sitting in the 
d| cold wonderfully dampens one’s enthusiasm—my attention 
was suddenly caught by a shovel with which a laborer was 
digging near the roadside; for it was of the form used in 
the Cornish mines. 

Some years before I had seen in Germany the same 
long-hilted, triangular shovel in use; and as German miners 
were brought to Cornwall, | believe in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, to instruct our countrymen in improved methods of 
deep mining, I at once concluded that the Cornish shovel 
a| must have been introduced by them; if not, indeed, during 
a still earlier visit of German tin-miners to Cornwall, 
under an ancestor of the Godolphins. But here was the 
same instrument in Asia; and the problem needed further 
examination ; for it was not solved. 

We had to make a stay of some weeks in Tiflis; and 
during this interval I had opportunity for frequent visits 
to the bazaars, and for examining the tools and methods 
a| used in some of the handicrafts. Tiflis is a great centre 
of commerce between Persia and the Central Asian prov- 
inces on the one hand, and the Black Sea, with Constan- 
tinople, on the other; and the variety of types, tribal and 
national, one meets with in the stree ts, is as great, perhaps 
as in any city in Asia. 

Besides some sixty different peoples that make up the 
population of the Transcaucasus, now, as in the days of 
Strabo, and representatives of whom may from time to 
time, be encountered in the city, Tiflis itself has over 
130,000 souls, of six different nations, each of which 
retains its individuality and holds somewhat aloof from the 
rest. Most of the masons in Tiflis are Persians, and the 
tools they use are Persian—i. ¢., of course, of definitely 
Asian types. Among those to whom I turned for infor- 
mation about the Georgian pointed shovel to which allu- 
sion has been made, was Samuel Rooks, an English engi- 
neer, long resident in the country. He told me that it 
was the ancient native pattern, and that it was an excellent 
digging tool, especially in the hands of the Tartars, who 
are remarkably clever at well-sinking and other earthwork. 
A Tartar will dig a well for a small sum, turning round 
and round as he works, in a circle scarcely larger than 
ajgives him standing room; drawing up the earth in a 


ly 
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skin bag, and leaving the hole beautifully round and true 
as he finishes it. 

Samuel Rooks advised me to go to the smiths’ shops 
just above the Persian Bazaar, and have a shovel forged 
for myself. I did so. Entering a shop where shovels 
were hung up at the door, I told the smith (a Georgian) 
that I wanted two made specially, one-half the usual size, 
but exactly of the sor® used by farmers. My reason for 
getting new ones made, was that quite lately the town 
authorities have imported steel shovels from Germany, for 
use by the scavengers, on account of their lightness, and I 
wanted to be sure of getting the real native implement 
and not a foreign one. 

The smith was a bright, intelligent fellow, and after a 
sketch with chalk, to show that he had grasped my mean- 
ing, he took a lump of iron the size of a man’s hand, and 
perhaps an inch thick, and placed it in his fire. All the 
smiths and metal-workers in Tiflis use charcoal; I think 
they are obliged to do so, to avoid smoke in so densely 
crowded a town. One of the picturesque sights of the 
bazaars is the number of donkeys that bring in the char- 
coal from the forest. They are loaded so as to form a 
hump or peak, that makes them look like little dromeda- 
ries, mingling with the camels and buffalo teams that 
throng the narrow streets. 

The Georgian signalled to his strikers, and in swift 
succession his hammer and their two sledges rang on the little 
mass of iron till one side of it was beaten to a plate, the 
other being shaped at second heat for the socket. The 
edges were trimmed, and the whole dressed with a rough 
file. A second shovel I left to be finished, and called for 
it, when I paid for the pair. 1 think the whole sum 
charged was a rouble (say half a dollar, or two shillings 
English). 

I noticed that the anvil in this smithy, as in others we 
visited, was beaked, like those we are accustomed to; and 
that the swages and other tools were of our familiar types. 
The beaked anvil is shown on a Roman painting in Pom- 
peii; so that the shape was the same in Italy 1800 years 
ago as that we are using to-day. 

In masons’ tools I had noticed the same forms as those 
with which we are familiar in the west: the lozenge- 
shaped building trowel ; the oblong square plastering float 
with the handle attached to the plate. A similar form, 
made of wood, has been found in Egypt, used by the 
earliest pyramid-builders. 

Stone-cutting tools were also identical with ours. Notic- 
ing that these seemed rather a specialty in one of the 
forges of the Persian quarter, 1 went in and asked the 
smith if he could make me a double-pointed pick, somewhat 
smaller than those generally used, but of the usual shape. 
This man, I found, was a Greek, named Nikola, an immi- 
grant; but as he had, of course, to conform to the usual 
patterns of tools used in the Caucasus, his nationality 
made no difference for my purpose. He could not speak 
Russian, however, and [ had to hold converse with him 
through two interpreters. Our{Russian attendant, gather- 
ing my meaning in English, passed it on to a Persian, who 
turned it into ‘ Aderbijansky,’ as it is here called; that is, 
the dialect of Turkish or Tartar spoken throughout the 
Persian province of Aderbijan, and largely used by Arme- 
nians and Tartars in the Caucasus. It is to Western Cen- 
tral Asia what French is in European travelling: a general 
medium of intercourse. 

Nikola seized the idea at once, and searching among 
his stock brought out the pattern of pick I wanted, as well 
as two others used in dressing stone by the Persians. One 
was a hammer with two perpendicular edges cut into teeth 
about a quarter of an inch long; the other showed a flat 
of two inches square, cut with deep V grooves at right- 
angles, so as to leave the whole surface covered with sharp 
points a quarter of an inch asunder. 

Selecting a piece of steel, the smith placed it in the fire 
and signalled to his boy—an Armenian—to blow. The 
hearth was a low square block of masonry in the middle of 
the shop. The bellows, which stood at the back of it, con- 
sisted of two pig-skins, or two calf-skins, placed perpen- 
dicularly on the ground, with a board between them, and 
two others on the sides with handles. The boy grasped 
one in each hand—his arms being wide apart, and began 
to sway himself from side to side two or three feet, left and 
right alternately, so that as one skin was emptied the other 
was filled, keeping up a strong continuous blast. Here 
was clearly the origin of the term ‘a pair’ of bellows; the 
word bellows itself probably being from pellis, a skin, of 
which the Saxon form is fell (as in Fellmonger). 

I was struck as I watched the Greek skilfully hammer- 
ing the dazzling hot steel to its shape, by noting how with- 
out any guage or template he wrought it not only to the 
form we still use in Europe, but drew its point to about 
the same angle that our masons employ. 

The persistence of even so fleeting and evanescent a 
thing as a set of sounds has been already instanced in 
the Georgian wine-grower’s song, reproducing notes that 
resounded in the Psalms of Solomon's Temple; if not a 


thousand years before that on the plains of Chaldea. In 
this matter of a cutting tool, experience has no doubt 
established a model which has been kept to, for probably 
as long a period. Similarly, I have found the angle of the 
piers in the Roman bridge at Newcastle, identical with 
that of cutwaters I have measured in modern bridges. 

At a certain point in the forging, the assistant, or 
striker, laid down his sledge for his master to finish off the 
work with the hammer. Our Persian interpreter leaned 
toward him and said something, when the man left the 
shop, presently returning with a European chair which 


, | he had borrowed for my use, as I had still some time to 


wait before my pick was completed. I am sure I shall be 
excused for mentioning this, for it is but one instance out 
of many of the little acts of courtesy we received from the 
people among whom we travelled in different parts of the 
Russian Empire. 

I had paid for the pick—a rouble—and was taking it 
up to depart, when Nikola asked to have it back fora 
moment, and putting it again on the anvil held a tool to it, 
which he ordered his man to strike with a light blow. “1 
always like to put my mark on my work,” he remarked by 
way of apology; and I saw he had struck a neat N on the 
steel... . 

From Tiflis we visited the great copper mines at Keda- 
bek, on the east of Lake Goktcha. These mines, which 
have been worked from ancient times, now belong to the 
firm of Siemens Brothers, the well-known electricians, who 
constructed the Indo-European line of telegraph. Some 
two thousand hands are employed in all; most of them 
Armenians and Tartars. The best European methods and 
appliances are used in the working; yet I noticed also 
among the implements the same pick and shovel I had had 
made in Tiflis; but how could it be decided whether these 
were imported by the German firm or had been previously 
used by the natives? One of the managers suggested that 
I might satisfy myself on this head by cross-examining the 
oldest man in the place—an Armenian who had worked in 
'Kedabek before the Siemens came to it. He was sent for, 
and before long made his appearance ; a venerable old man 
of eighty-four (if I remember rightly), with snowy hair 
and beard, and a considerable difficulty of hearing. Our 
interpreter asked one of the clerks in Russian, who passed 
on the query in Armenian, whether the pick and shovel 
sketched on the bit of paper before him had been brought 
here by Siemens Brothers, or whether he remembered 
them before the Germans came to the mine. Before the 
reply had time to sift through its double delivery, I saw 
from the old man’s action what it was. “No, that pick 
and that shovel were the old tools of the country before the 
Siemens ever came to Kedabek.” 

* The old tools of the country!” and what a country! 
A day or two after, we were driven to the summit of the 
mountain above the mines by William Bolton, the general 
manager (who is of English descent). Near the top, we 
left the sledge to examine an old and decaying oak in the 
forest, which is considered a holy tree by the Armenians at 
the mines. “ They come here on Sundays,” we were told 
“and burn candles to the Virgin at the foot of that tree.” 
Close against it, and almost buried in the root, was a stone 
slab, completely covered with wax and black with the 
smoke of tapers burned for generations. Here, then, we 
were in the presence of such an oak as had been worshipped 
in some of the ‘high places’ in ancient days, and the 
worship of which, thinly veiled by the name of Christianity, 
was going on yet; and of the stone, that was probably an 
object of adoration for many generations earlier still, all 
three eras overlapping, so to say, and co-existent. 

Few spots could be more calculated to excite the imagi- 
nation. From the summit above us, 5,500 feet in height 
we look westward over a wild abyss of Armenian mountains 
to a great voleanic barrier thirty or forty miles in length, 
and in one part 11,000 feet high, which shuts in the lake 
of Goktcha. This lake is a thousand feet higher than the 
summit we stand on: a storm-beaten and desolate sea, the 
thunder of whose billows dashing against the tremendous 
cliffs is often heard for twenty versts away in the valleys 
below. 

In the Kedabek valley, we had our first opportunity of 


universal in the Caucusus. 


to a Tartar. The old man promptly and courteously | 
showed us the mechanism. First a stream was led along | 
an artificial channel, to get a head of about twelve feet. | 


ing a tree, which was placed at a slant of forty-five degrees, | 
the open or upper side of the hollow being secured by a 
plank nailed lengthways over it. At the bottom was a 
horizontal wheel about three feet in diameter, set round on 
its upper side with stout float-boards, diagonally placed, to 
receive the impact of the water. ‘The shaft or axle of this | 


one was made fast. to it. The foot of this driving-shaft 
rested in a bearing on a beam of oak, arranged as a lever, so 








examining the Asiatic turbine, which, as a mill-wheel, is| Flinders Petrie in Egypt, in 1890. They were in the 
. At Kedabek we were | 


taken about half a mile down the valley toa mill belonging | | were to build the pyramid of Illahun, during the eightee! 


From this the water came down a shoot, made by hollow- | 


===. 
that by tightening a wedge under one end of this lever, the 
turbine with the nether millstone could be lifted , Carer the 
top stone; or vice-versa; thus determining the fineness or 
coarseness of the meal. On the wooden framing above the 
hopper was pasted a written prayer, in Arabic, from 4, 
Koran, for luck. The old miller told us he « 
about thirty-six poods of meal a day (a pood is 4. 
It is a pleasure to mention an instance of refined 
on the part of this old Tartar; for he was so gratefy| mm 
the twenty kopeks I gave him, that when we ca: 
he ran on in front of us for some hundred vards j; 
place better stepping-stones in the brook we had 
and save us the chance of wet feet on a very cold day. , 
But grinding by water-power implies a certai: derves 
of civilized and settled life. [f we go back for a momen: 
from this to the family life of the nomad Tarta: 
Steppe, we find ourselves at the beginning of thi: 
it was to me very interesting to trace from that b 
the development of the bread-oven which fills so in 
though humble a place in our daily existence. 
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The original oven is a pit dug in the ground and 
with clay. I have a photograph, taken in the w 
of some Tartar women making bread for baking ji: 
these pits. The upper half standing out of the ¢g 
made of wattle-work, the clay lining being carried 
top. When the oven is hot, the cakes of dough ar 
and stuck perpendicularly all over its sides, and the to, 
covered with cluths until the bread is baked. Now m: 
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the evolution from this. If, in moving from one pasturage 
to another halting ground, the clay lining of the oven co 
be carried away in one piece, it would save a good deal of 
labor in making the next oven. By making the lining asa 
large jar or amphora, this wasdone; and the common 
oven of Western Asia is simply an amphora of six or seven 
feet high, let half way into the ground, and filled from the 
top in the way I have described. To us it is a startling 
thing to see an Armenian baker, or a Syrian, take a cake 
in his hand and swing himself over the fire in this jar, to 
stick it on, while his feet are kicking, acrobat-wise, in the 
air. And not altogether appetizing is the sight of an un 
washed boy, with a dingy cloth tied to the end of a stick, 
dipping it in whitey-brown water, and then flapping th 
cakes in the pit-oven to keep them from burning; or th 
baker’s ragged coat stretched over the orifice to keep i: 
the steam, and jloaded dowh with an old camel-cloth, or 
donkey cloth and other unsavory fabric, on the top of 
which some passing Lazarus may lie down for a nap in the 
warm. I made a vow never to eat of that bread—but 
‘necessity knows no law.’ 

We have only to go a few steps in the same street to 
find a Turkish oven. This is the Asiatic one turned on its 
side; the lower side being flattened to lay the loaves on, 
and a door placed at the mouth, so as to work it horizon- 
tally instead of acrobatically ! The Turkish oven is that of 
all Western nations; and any one who is familiar with the 
dome-shaped clay ovens used in country cottages in Eng- 
land will be able to trace every step of the evolution from 


»|the Tartar pit in the desert, up to Huntley and Palmer's 


newest patent. 

Now let us return to the agricultural tools. In the 
Museum at Tiflis there is a ploughshare which gives us 4 
clue to another very interesting evolution; that from the 
iron hoe to the shovel; and from this again to the iron 
plough. 

A little thought would show, even if we had no histori 
evidence of it, that the earliest instrument of tillage isa 
hooked stick drawn towards the worker ; for if either of 
us were set down in a forest to begin farming without 
capital of any sort—for the simplest tool is capital—w 


»| should have to sow seed of some kind, and to do so we 


must maké a furrow. If we picked upa stick and pushed 
it, we should find it harder than if we dragged it towards 
us; and a hooked stick is easier to drag than a straight 
one. A shovel, be it noted, is a pushing tool; a hoe is 4 
pulling tool; and therefore a hoe was used earlier than 4 
shovel. Now arake isa multiple hoe; also used before 
shovels. Now for the historical confirmation of this. 
The oldest tools after flint implements, that have ye 
been found in the world, are some that were unearthed b) 


ruins of a town that was erected for the workmen w) 
| dynasty—t. é., 2700 years B. C.—say a tien years 
before Joseph was Viceroy in Egypt; or eight centuries 
/earlier than Abraham. 

In an illustration of some of the objects turned "p, ¥* 
have flint implements, wooden sickles set with flin' teeth, 
and two hoes, of which the first is a natural fork of a tree 
while the second is an improved form, with a broader edg* 
| made by setting a board at an angle with the handle, simt 
ar to the angle of the natural or branch hoe. This 
nearly the pattern of the mamooty, or hoe, used a!! o¥* 


wheel went up through the mill-stones, of which the nether | the south of India at the present day. 


Now let us compare this hoe with the wooden plough 
still used in Mysia and in Syria; and we see at once that 
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sinal plough is slngy a contrivance for austin 

oxen, instead of men, drag the hoe. We must 
mind that iron was not in common use, so far as 
-ather from Egyptian remains, antil about 800 B. 
. arly 2000 years later than the wooden hoe found 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


es 


“ The Coxey farce has put back nationalism another 
twenty years!” 


A SIDE-LIGHT OF NATIONALISM. 
I 


Copper was known, for a workman’s frail was 
sith copper tools, at the same time as the wooden 


“ That's a pity, isn’t it?” 
“A pity? 
nationalism?” 


Progressive Cwsar! You a disciple of 
nts. 
** 

* 

“No; not that. The cause has never yet been pre- 
sented to me in a form so reasonable that I have felt the 
slightest impulse to enlist under its banners. But none 
the less I believe certain reforms in the line of nationalism 


to be necessities of the immediate future, as humanity grows 


the discovery of iron it not only replaced wood, 
: improved patterns of tools ; and the hoe took, in 
Asia, the form of a triangle; this is the Syrian 

By setting back the socket 


\ 


VW 


of the hoe, at a 


angle, a new digging tool could be made—and 
he evolution of the iron shovel such as I had forged 
more humane, and in so far as nationalistic teaching can 
promote those reforms. 


teaching 


he first wooden plough, then, was the wooden hoe 
by an animal, so the first iron plough is a shovel 
In 
f this may be instanced a ploughshare from Daghes- 
the 
sian shovel, except that the socket alters its pitch; 


I am sorry to have nationalistic 
fall into disrepute through the folly of its 


\« 


by a horse, or oxen, instead of by a man. followers.” 


“ Particularize your reforms !” 

museum. at Tiflis, which is exactly like my ** 
“T believe in an income tax. 

for that. 


and allow say five or six thousand a year to pass without 


I’m nationalist enough 
ploughshares from Syria, all lent me by friends 
The 


shovel ; 


Not on moderate incomes; I would be generous 
tained them in the country. first is a model 
the second and 
Rut 
two ploughshares from Palestine have a curious 

ced of the 

ecting point are visible on the Syrian hoe and 
What is this? 
by the maker of the 


t precisely matching my challenge. But aboye that I would lay a tax, that should 


ur be on a graduate scale, growing heavier with every addi- 


actual implements taken from field-work. 


tional thousand of income; until the possession of the im- 








in front of each; and the rudiments mensely superfluous incomes—hundreds of thousands a 





year—should mean not only luxuries without number to 
the individual possessor, but comforts and necessities to 
certain classes of especially piteous sufferers, which the 
ordinary taxes levied by the state do not permit the pro- 
vision of. One does not have to be much of a nationalist 
to feel that in an age of Christianity and reason and a 
country governed, nominally at least, on the principles of 
democracy, there is something almost grotesque, almost 
monstrous, in the storing up by some of its citizens of a 
fortune, annually, from incomes too large for even ingen- 
ious extravagance to exhaust, while other citizens suffer 
and die for need of that which money could buy, to cure 
and to sustain.” 


ian shovel. Evidently it is nothing 


ess than the imitation, first 
oh 
vooden plough that went before it, and that remained, 
It isin facta 
vival, which the more revolutionary blacksmiths of the 


as unavoidable in wood, but 


the slavish imitation of the pointed stick of 


« still used in Asia, along with it. 


casus rightly discarded, 
diess in metal. 

In the 
tity which we have shown to exist between the mining 


onclusion: In what way can we account for 


s used in Germany and Cornwall, and the Caucasus, 


between the hoe and shovel of the Caucasus, with the 


% 


ols of Palestine % yg 


“What classes of sufferers have in 
mind ?”’ 
« Just at this minute, the convalescent and the 
But I am Both are among the saddest problems the 
British Museum that hith- | hospital physician or visitor has to deal with. 
hospitals exist, you know, for the acutely sick. 


y must have come, originally, from one centre; and you especially 


m 
bin 


ndeavoring to trace where this was, we instinctively 


two: 


iti 


the first place to the sources of two of the great | 
rations of the East—Egypt and Assyria. incurable. 
For our 
When 
danger is over, and the disease itself has left the patient, 
the bed is, by the bitter necessities of things, needed for 
ul hoe used for working the clay, similar to the broad | some waiting patient in the instant grip of disease. What 
is to become of the convalescent? To return, at the time 
| of all others when one is most acutely sensitive to every 
he other hand, we not only find that both the hoe | hardship and unpleasantness, to a crowded, noisy, ill-venti- 
and the pointed shovel are now employed in Syria, but | lated tenement, where the only food available is of the 
the latter was used anciently in countries, like Italy, that | | coarse sort which in the convalescent turns appetite to 
strongly under Pheenician influence. The pointed | | loathing ? There is no alternative ; if, indeed, the conva- 
| with the Syrian crossbar is still met with in Italy, | lesecent be so fortunate as to have this poor apology for a 
and appears on an ancient tomb in Rome, and is used to- | home, and be not forced, incapable of self-support, on the 
day, as well as the pick, in Germany and Cornwall, where | hard mercies of mere public charity. Here is what the 
That the Syrian pattern | state should set the proceeds of the income-tax, which 
trianglar hoe and shovel is the oldest is proved by | takes from the superfluously rich a few unneeded millions, 
todo. To build, a little way out of its cities, convalescent 
‘homes’ that shall be ‘homes’ indeed; with plenty of sun- 
herefore think Syria the original centre from which shine and sweet air; delicate food; skilled, kind atten. 
dants. Here should the newly-discharged from the hospi- 
t for their being met with in Italy; and Pheenician | tal be brought for tendance, for shelter, for wooing back to 
x explains their use in Germany, France and Corn- | full strength wherewith to fight the fight for bread ! 
| believe the Hebrew migration under be 
\rmenia and Aderbijan, and the exile of Pheenicians 
inder Nebuzaradan, will account for the presence in the 
scaucasus of these Syrian tools, the Syrian chant- 
ic, as wellas, perhaps, of the Syrian oven. 
do not dogmatize in these facts—but nel lay 
the reader, for what they are worth, my own 
ssions on them, which are briefly these: 
We know that the Israelite tribes and some of their 
n, the Pheenicians, settled in the districts now occu- 
Armenians; and we have no historic reason for 
sing that they have since migrated to any other part 
world. 
We find among the Armenians old national Israelit- 
‘airs in music; old Syrian tools; the same oven that is 
n Palestine ; the same aptitude for fine metal-work 
ewelry which distinguished the Jews and Pheenicians ; 
same ability in textile manufacture (as displayed in 
“ Persian” and “ Turkey” carpets, silk-work and shawls); 
‘he same talent for commerce; abstinence from eating 
pork; the employment in a non-semitic language, of 
ian Hebrew words; and the very general and very 


| ‘king Hebrew type of features. It seems to me more 
likely, ¢ 


ired by the authorities of the 


have no evidence of the shovel having been used 


by the Egyptians or the Assyrians. In representa- | 





f brick-making on Egyptian monuments we find the 


one at 


IIlahun, much as the mamooty is used in India, and | 


hoe at Rie Tinto, instead of the shovel. 
int 


the 
a 


cane 


shove 


that influence affected the mines. 


tl 
rie 


irvival, in them, of the spike imitating the preceding 





oden hoe. 


implements came. The Phenician commerce will | 


Shalmenezer 
«“ And if such homes be seabed for convalescents, who 
at least carry forth hope with them when the hospital 
doors behind them close, what shall be said of the saddest 
of all sufferers, the incurables, pronounced such after 
patient efforts at help, and whose beds, no less than those 
of the convalescents, are forfeit to those for whom there is 
hope as well as need of cure? ‘Iam sorry: but you must 
go !’—Thus the hospital superintendent, with a pang of 
compassion that no repetition, however frequent, can 
dull.—‘ But, Doctor, where shall I go?’—comes back the 


piteous demand. Nationalism would answer that, 


from anxiety, the poor remainder of their days. 
two needs are po sentimental ones. 
they cry, and will not be appeased. 
of at least so much nationalism 


it 


answer!” 
Dorotruy Lunpr. 





sever 


his ‘In a Corner at Dodsley’s’ 


then, that the present Armenians are descendants 
In 
» 48 we turn from this most interesting country 
le, we shall feel the force of the Frenchman’s 


f . * 

of the Israelite exiles, than that the latter are lost. 
any case will be of interest in all social circles. 
and peo} 


words : 


Strupigs IN THE EvoLuTION OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


women do not figure in criticism. 


by a 
‘home’ in whose kind, folding shelter, they could wear 
away, in such comfort as might be, but at least in freedom 
These 
To the humanitarian 
I for one am in favor 
as shall bring them 


Walter Blackburn Harte, who made many friends with 
papers, in the New Eng- 
land Magazine, is writing a series of amusing papers in 
The Literary Weekly on ‘ The Jacobites of Boston,’ which 
The articles dea 
in a humorous fashion with the principles, purposes and 





A TALKING RACE. 


BY EDITH M. 


THOMAS, 


sent my Ariel around the world in quest, 
To find by what main Virtues man is swayed. 


The sprite returned and fluttering answer made : 


“T find that Truth by Falsehood is confessed; 


Valor falls back, by blustering Cowardice pressed ; 


The Strong Ones yield where Weakness stands arrayed, 


And Love between a beggar’s hands has laid 


His tribute— who receives it with a jest.” 


“ And wherefore is this so?” I, grieving, asked. 


“The Virtues silent are; much words they shun, 


While those who, in their places, deftly masked, 


Lead men along, use plenteous words and fair. 


Man’s is a talking race, by talking won,” 


My Ariel said — and with his wings beats air! 
Scribner, 





LITERATURE. 


B 
Boston: . 


Laura Johnson Wylie. Ginn & Co. 

Not long ago some one was asking why American 
They write novels, they 
write poems; but in serious critical work they seem as yet 
to have done but little. Those who ask this question will 
do well to read Miss Wylie’s Studies in the Evolution of 
Criticism. There can be no doubt about the seriousness 
of the work in this case, nor about the patience and ener- 
getic application of the writer. The four essays, on Dry- 
den, on The Evolution out of Classicism, on the Sources of 
Coleridge's Criticism, on Samuel Taylor Coleridge, bristle 
with citations from erudite authors. Nor do the essays 
consist of mere citations; the material has been treated 
with freshness and with a large addition of original thought. 
Yet the result is not wholly satisfactory. No subject is 
more in need of clearness of treatment than the history of 
criticism, a study still, unfortunately, in a most chaotic 
state; and in the book before us the method and system 
that produce clearness are by no means pre-eminent. 
Repetition is only too frequent and the subject is again and 
again attacked from slightly different points of view in a 
way which must be confusing to the reader. This is chiefly 
marked The chapter on the 
Sources of Coleridge’s Criticism is clearer, and contains, 
if not a succinct exposition of the subject, at any rate many 
valuable suggestions. 

There are two or three cardinal principles which we 
think the author would have done well to bear in mind in 
treating this matter. In the first place, the evolution of 
criticism, English or other, can only be treated fruitfully, 
at any rate, at present, from the historical point of view. 
This principle Miss Wylie has too much neglected. 
Moreover, a clear and systematic account of the develop- 
ment of criticism from Sidney and Pallentiam to Johnson 
might have been made intelligible in connected sequence, 
with very much less reference to Dryden, who is considered 
not only in his critical capacity, but, in his general literary 
attitude, with an attention wholly out of proportion to his 
importance in the subject under discussion. And the 
same thing is still more noticeable with Coleridge. We 
have a disquisition on his literary life and general charac- 
ter, important perhaps for the understanding of his criti- 
cism, but too extensive. And we have not one single word 
of Lamb or Hunt or De Quincy or Wilson. It is mislead- 
ing, under such conditions, to profess to tell us of the Evo- 
lution of English Criticism. Another point. In so com- 
plicated and difficult a subject nothing is so serviceable as 
distinction. But Miss Wylie does not sufficiently distinguish 
between esthetics and literary criticism? A certain 
amount of ssthetics lies, of course, at the bottom of all 
criticism, and it is the historian’s work to disengage it. 
But esthetic study is at present in a very cloudy condi- 
tion, It seems as if it might have been possible to sketch 
out for us a discriminating history of the growth of objec- 
tive English criticism with a little less reference to 
abstract speculations, uncertain in themselves and, after 
all, bearing but little on the English temper and the Eng- 
lish imagination. 

Lastly, it is strange to find in a work dealing with the 
criticism of whatever nation, so little reference to the 
French critics of the past fifty years. Miss Wylie quotes 
Brunetitre; but the name of Sainte-Beuve does not occur 
in her book. The study of Sainte-Beuve would have 
brought Miss Wylie to state clearly the conflict, which she 
occasionally alludes to in an indefinite fashion, between the 
personal, the impressionist criticism, and the classical or 
idealist. It would have led her to mark sharply the dif- 
ference between scientific and esthetic criticism; a dis- 
tinction she has nowhere clearly in view. It would have 
kept her far closer to historical methud. One is not com- 
petent to write, nowadays, on criticism, without a knowl- 
edge of the method of Sainte-Beuve and Taine, whether 
one agrees with them or not. 


in the first two essays. 





Nothing begins, but all things go on.” 


progress of this interestingly fantastic Boston society. 

















The one thing for the historian to keep before him 
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especially in a complicated subject, is method, method, 
method. And it is on this ground that we find fault with 
Miss Wylie. But, with the material she has at her com- 
mand, method may easily come. It is impossible not to 
recognize the immense labor, intelligent labor, too, that 
she has put into her book, and one feels sure that she will 
sometime recast her facts and theories in a form which 
will make them of more avail to her readers. 
GAMALIEL Braprorp, JR. 


TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE 8UN. 


Torat Ecuirses oy tHE Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. Co- 
jeomen Knowledge Series, Number 1. Boston: Roberts 
rothers. 


The total eclipses of the sun are, without doubt, the 
most striking and impressive of astronomical phenomena. 





For upwards of fifty years, scientific men have been in the 
habit of observing them whenever it has been possible ; 
sending costly expeditions into far distant regions to 
The bits 
of information thus collected at great cost and still greater 


secure a few minutes’ sight of an eclipsed sun. 


inconvenience, pieced together by the skilled astronomer, 
form one of the most interesting portions of the story of 
the sun. But the 
through volumes of reports and public documents, so that 


facts deduced have been scattered 


the general reader has been dependent upon the seant 
notes in the standard astronomies or the often misleading 





articles prepared in haste for some special occasion by the 
The 


general facts attendant upon solar eclipses is 


newspaper reporter. collection of the 
therefore of itself commendable ; and its value 
is enhanced, in the present instance, by the 
careful and conscientious work of the author, 
and the convenient form in which the facts 
are presented. 

Mrs. Todd has had personal experience in 
the observation of solar eclipses, and knows 
whereof she writes; and, with the advantage of 
Professor Todd's well-stocked note-books, the 
contents of which were, it seems, at her disposal, 
she has been most sucvessful in her undertaking. 
The mechanical movements which make eclipses 
possible are noted and illustrated both by dia- 
grams and by cuts, one of which, the frontis- 
piece, is here reproduced. Then follows a 
description of the impressive total eclipse of 
the sun, a moment so striking that more than 
one astronomer has found his thoughts diverted 
from the work in hand by the unusual and un- 
natural The phenomena 
attendant upon eclipses, shadow-bands, Baily’s 


conditions. minor 
beads and the like, are next carefully consid- 
ered. Much interest attaches to the solar prom- 
inences; objects which could at first only be 
seen at the times of eclipse, but which with 
the development of the spectroscope have been 
removed from this 
that which can be observed at any time. 

The wonderful solar corona, for the knowl- 
edge of which we are entirely dependent upon 
the widely scattered moments of totality, is 
here discussed quite at length. 
includes many useful facts and statements, is 
illustrated with many excellent engravings 
and accompanied by a host of references to 
special papers and technical works, for the use 
of the reader who cares to pursue the subject 
further. This kind of reference list, by the 
way, isa notable and commendable feature in 
the volumes of the Columbian Series. History, 
including eclipses from those of the remote past to the very 
latest, the essential aid given by the telegraph, the 
methods of observing, with mention of especial apparatus 
devised for the work and a few words about future 
eclipses, follow each other in regular order, giving to the 
reader a complete and philosophical view of the entire 
subject. 

Mrs. Todd’s little book is an admirable one. The 
reader will here find a clear and consecutive story with all 
kinds of interesting and essential facts ready at hand and 
with little biographical notes of the astronomers, Bessel, 
Secchi, Perry and Airy, who have contributed largely to 
our knowledge of the sun, and whose portraits adorn the 
volume. ‘The book is timely as well as attractive, for its 
mode of treatment of the subject has long been a desidera- 
tum in popular astronomy. Joun Rircure, Jr. 


class of phenomena to 


The discussion 


SPECIMEN 


In the teeth of Kipling, Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has 
collected into a book and had published twelve of her 
short tales about India. (The Flower of Forgiveness. 
New York : Macmillan). The authoress concerns herself 
with the native life exclusively: a life evidently rich 
enough, with the accumulated superstitions of ages, to fur- 
nish local color for an endless number of interesting stories. 
Mrs. Steel’s tales are interesting. Most of them purport 
to be happenings which have come under the observation 





of an English magistrate in the country districts. They 
are full of the picturesque language and customs of the 
East. Some of them are barely more than character 
studies ; but most of them have a plot well worked out. 
Several deal with the great questions which serve to make 
doubly interesting certain of Kipling’s tales; the inade- 
quacy of the Anglo-Indian government’s laws in dealing 
with the’ natives; the difficulty Europeans have in com- 
prehending the Eastern mind. It is difficult to believe 
that some of these tales were written by a woman; they 
show not the slightest trace of feminine sentimentalism. 
One excellent story, For the Faith, pokes gentle fun at 
the Salvation Army and its general, and teaches the moral 
that the East Indian should be allowed to consume his 
opium in peace. 

The authoress uses too many adjectives, and she does 
not take the trouble, always, to express her ideas clearly. 
She has that faculty, appropriate in tales of India, the land of 
magic, of suggesting that inexplicable things sometimes hap- 
pen; the reader is at liberty to believe there was something 
supernatural about them or not, as he pleases. Pretty 
often, however, she leaves too much to be divined by the 
Some of them are 
The reproduction before the magistrate’s eyes of 


reader; her points become vague. 
forced. 
the events of the old legend of Ramchunderji, is not con- 


vincing. Her similes, too, are not always happy; once 


OF ILLUSTRATION FROM “‘ TOTAL ECLIPSES OF THE sUN.” 
MOON’S SHADOW ON THE EARTH. 


she compares a half-naked boy with the sacred thread on 
his wrist to Perseus. 

Evidently Mrs. Steel has gained much from Kipling ; 
many of her terms of expression are ‘ Kiplingesque.’ She 
never rises to the heights that Kipling reaches in such 
tales as On the City Wall, Without Benefit of Clergy, etc.; 
but in general she is more refined than Kipling. And one 
or two of the tales are very strong: Feroza, for instance, 
and A Debt of Honor. 





An Examination Manual in Plane Geometry, prepared 
by George A. Wentworth and George A. Nill, will be wel- 
comed by teachers of Mathematics. _It is a useful contri- 
button to the study of original problems. There are con- 
tained in it a series of eighty-two progressive examination 
papers and forty-four reprints of papers offered applicants 
for entrance at Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Sheffield, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, and the Institute of Technology. 


The Wee Ones of Japan, by Mae St. John Bramhall 
( New York: Harper and Brothers), is a description of 
Japanese children. Mrs. Bramhall traces the course of 
the child’s life, from birth, when the little creature has its 
head shaved, to the time when it goes to school and learns 
to write not merely twenty-six characters, but 10,000. She 
tells of its games, which are always instructive, of its holi- 





days which are numerous, of its discipline which is strict. 


MA Y | ¥ 
Like every one else who has ever written about the 
Japanese, Mrs. Bramhall is in ecstasies over th: politeness 


and winsomeness of the race. The book is not 








0 exhags. 
tive treatise on the Japanese child ; in fact, it covers = 
a few of the things one wishes to know about the oma) 
personage. If Mrs. Bramhall had devoted the space 4, 
gives to superfluous adjectives to telling, in a simple wa, 
some more details about the life of children, she would 
have produced a more valuable work. Her book js ao 
disagreeable reading, however; many of her descriptions 
though wordy, are picturesque. 

The Story of Dan, by M. E. Francis (Boston and Ney 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Compuny), is both pathe: 
and tragic. Readers have grown so accustomed to thy 


cheerful Irish peasant whose fund of humor keeps | 


i im 
fairly contented amid unfortunate surroundings and yw! 
seemingly goes dancing through life to the music of a jig 
shilalah in hand and the shamrock in his hat-band, that 
this portrayal of the other side—the Irishman who \s gent) 


affectionate and full of unreckoning loyalty wh« 1c 
heart is won—may come as somewhat of a nove! 
the hero, however, who shows these admirabk 
the heroine is depicted in a decidedly uncom, 
manner; pretty, but wilful, vulgar and hot-te: 
commonplace ‘ Biddy ’ with little but her devot 
‘innocent ’ brother to be placed to her credit. 
How badly the fine fellow Dan, her lover, far: 
hands, and how the tragedy culminates in the | 
vindictive evidence that she bears against him, when } 
one thought is to save her from trouble and sorrow 
this is told with admirable taste and discretion. 

The story is a sad one, but it is free from morbidnes 
and the healthful naturalness of the telling relieves th 
strain upon the sensibilities of the reader. 

The book is appropriately bound in green. 


a 


A Costly Freak, by Maxwell Gray (New York: D 
Appleton & Company), is a rather more than clever 
story, with a suggestion of the ‘detective ’ element, thoug! 


this is not obtrusive. Moreover, it isa story that holds 
together well, on the whole, and there are no glaring 

probabilities to diminish the satisfaction of th : 
reader. Were it not that. the book ‘ends well,’ much of 


the story would be over-painful in its pathos; as itis 
disappointment, doubt and sadness only serve as a dusk 


background for the brightness and joy that succeeds the 
gloom. Even the pathetic portions, however, are relieved 
by sundry humorous touches, while the studies of huma: 
nature throughout are excellent and satisfactory. Thoug! 


in a less elaborate vein, the book is worthy of the author 
of The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
not perfect, however. 


The proof-reading 


The Contemporary French Writers, a very excellent 
little book of two hundred and twelve'pages, has been pre, 
pared by Mile. Rosine Trellé, a lady who has gained th 
diploma of the Academy'‘of Paris and of the University of 
France. The book is published by Ginn & Company, Bos 
ton. It contains literary notices of twenty-five of the most 
important writers of the latter part of this century 
France, each notice followed by[a choice” selection frow 
the writer’s published work. Only one woman is 

list, Madame de Janville, the grand-daughter of Mirabea 
The introduction is a very sympathetic essay upon the 
French literature of to-day, its sources and its tendencies 
A few valuable notes are appended, making the volume use 
ful for those just making the acquaintance of the |iterar) 
work of France. However, it is a book interesting to both 
the tyro and the advanced student, a convenient refer 
ence-book for all. 


If parents and teachers would spend a little time each 
week, as did Margaret Miller, in trying to interest ber 
child friends, there would be a diminution in crvelt) 
among children and ‘children of a larger growt!i. M) 


Saturday Bird Class is a pretty little manual for yous! 
and old, describing the common birds to be met in th 
fields and woods. Guardians, instead of giving a gu “ 
boys of ten and twelve years, thus encouraging the” 
thoughtlessness in maiming and destroying our 
disappearing feathered friends, should put them 10 the 
way to study birds without injury to the tiny creatures 


Miss Miller’s book is profusely and accurately illustrate 
A book to be heartily recommended to ever mothe 
and nurse is The Child Physically and Mentally, ! Bertha 


Meyer. It is translated from the German by Friederi* 
Solomon and published in New York by the M. L. Ho 
brook Company. Mrs. Meyer is a thorough kinderg* 
tener and applies Pestalozzi’s and Froebel’s ideas with 
usual common sense. From the standpoint of the bacte™ 
ologist and hygienist the pamphlet leaves little to be de 





sired. The chief criticism concerns the dietary preseribed 
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as possible and that never under 

no possibility of tape-worm 
there is, from bacteria, immense 
oyed by cooking the meat. 


PERIODICALS. 


e sixth number of Professor Heilpr 


11 


wazine, 


of an attractive Japanese damsel. 


tes an excellent series of hints, 
apan, by Harriet J. Bird-Huey. 
Man's 


in article upon 


e Palisades of the Hudson, and the Orange 


New The { 


Jersey ; 
Mountaineering, and Hints to 
iper and excellent illustrations, 
ils 
frontispiece of the 
Edward S. Martin. 

8 beams = in 


amb 


\ mre ro whose success with 
has been enormous in England. 
as usual, fully and charmingly. 


The conspicuous article in Education for this month is 
jinder to Dr. Rice’s sweeping criticism of American 


a rt 
S,} 


tively the article is not 


authorship. Other articles in Education are Geographical 
Biology, by Professor J. W. Harshberger; should Exami- 
uations be Abolished ? an excellent paper by Dr. Geo. M. 
Steele; and an article by Ella S. Guptill, suggesting that 

picturesque facts of history be substituted for the 
Greek Myth in the education of children. 

The Exploration article in the issue of Scribner’s 
Magazine for May is by Captain Join G. Bourke, U.S. A. 
It deals with the romance and the history, in a 
y ral way, of the Rio Grande region. George 
Bird Grinnell tells a story of Hunting for White Goats in 

Rocky Mountains. Octave Thanet lays down the 
proposition that the ‘ provincials’ are the chief conserva- 
tive force in America. Her article is illustrated by Frost. 
F. J. Stimson, the novelist, comes out with an article on 


i 


} 


called 
writes 
cer 

In the May number of the Ladies’ 
s an 


comes in May. 


ber of the Journal there is a life sketch, with a portrait, 
Mrs. Edward Everett Hale, and one of Miss Nancy 


Bailey. Frank Stockton contributes 


Howells continues with his Literary Passions, and 


Kingsland advises people what 
r old daughters. 


The leading article in the Unitarian for May is a 
Eliot on Balance and Ballast in 
Psychologists tell us, says Mr. Eliot, that the 
ments of character are the emotions, the will and the 


W. G. 


rmon by Rev. 


tracter 


tellect, 


the proper porportion each one 


wter is a weak one. 
er as a Theologian. 


ed Spencer’s theological position. 


the excellent number of this excellent paper. 
4: - , . . 

: Philanthropist reprints as a leading article Mrs. 

lurner’s vigorous, clear demand for an equal stand- 
morals for men and women, first published in 


_ 
rd 
are 


Woman’s Progress. 


is 


Kes e 


dietr 
4is 


} 


nis { 


prince t 


Key, and sometimes not plenty of that. 


of imp ee in next mo 
Month 


on 


iby of two years, when a little meat is ay with 
This most people would consider proper, 
ving compared some children under different die- 
the reviewer feels that meat ought to be postponed 


he use of raw scraped meat to be allowed. 


Around the World, bears upon its cover the 


Place in 
ty upon the American Continent. 


Solors of Flowers in relation to 
and to Geographical Location ; Notes on Mountains 
Travellers. 
Around the World is 


ily the most beautiful of American Geographical 


Book Buyer for May 

The skete 
pleasant vein, by Robert Bridges. 
r discourses #pon the Yellow Book and Mr. 


The number is illustra! ed, 


hools, by the author of Preston Papers. 


strong; its weight comes from its 


the Ethics of Democracy, Mrs. Wharton has a bit of fiction 
The Good May Come, and Paul 
a short sketch to go with a reproduction of a re- 
itly discovered medallion portrait of Benjamin Frank. 


Home Journal there 
article on Queen Victoria, whose seventy-fifth birth- 
The article, by Arthur Warren, pre- 
ts her as a woman, rather than asa queen. 


If these elements in any one character are not 


In this number, also, Dr. James 
Bixby has the first of a series of articles on Herbert 


any circumstances 
Even 
exists in beef and 
danger that could 


in’s new Geograph- 


The picture 
to people about to 
The editor contri- 
and His 
Other articles 


Nature 


Moun- 


With its 


is a por- 


h of the life of the 


his crazy sketches 


Argumenta- 


Leicester Ford 


In this 


two more ‘ Pomona’ 


todo with sixteen- 


to the others, the 


In an interesting way, as a 
minary to development of his theme, Dr. Bixby has 


Many other articles 


' view of the recent complications on the ‘ Mosquito 

' of Nicaragua, the article about this region by Dr 
) of Philadelphia, in the Popular Science Monthly for 
ill be particularly interesting. Dr. Keeley had some 
essful adventures when he was in Nicaragua; 
party passed from abundance at the table of a native 
© @ region where there was nothing to eat but mon- 


The other articles 


nth’s issue of the Popular Science 
ly will be The Final Effort of Theology, in the series 


he and 


ie rtenr et momen anata AT eT 


White, an account of The Eye as an 1 Optical Instrument by 
Dr. Austin Flint, and a description of the Pleasures of the 
Telescope by Mr. G. P. Serviss. 

Godey’s Magazine for May comes out with plenty of 
illustrations, Frederick W. Seward contributes part two 
of Seward’s West India Cruise. Loyal Foes, the serial 
by Frederic Reddall, pictured drawings by Robert W. 
Chambers, is concluded in this number. There are two 
other illustrated articles on Bermuda’s Sunny Isles, by 
Mary E. Child, and Capri, by J Adams. Among 
the short stories and special articles are The Heavenly 
Twins of Columbia Street, Julia Magruder, and a 
Patron of the Arts, by Melville Upton. The 
this number by Will Carleton, Mel R. 
others. 


. Howe 


by 
poems in 


are Colquitt and 


The African News, the admirable journal founded by 
Right Reverend William Taylor, Bishop of Africa, is about 


Hereafter it 


improvements are 


to experience a change of name. will be 
called Illustrated Africa. 


augurated in the May issue. 


Many in- 


NOTES. 
A correspondent at Johns Hopkins University sends 


the Lounger in The Critic, this pitiful tale :—* Six years 


ago | wrote an article on the education of women fora 





New York magazine, which was accepted. This year my 
request to be allowed to see my article again was granted, 
and on reading it over I found it so absolutely behind the 
times—changes in regard to women have been going on so 
rapidly—that I have been obliged to write it completely 
over again. Ihave now returned my manuscript to the 
editor with the request that he forward it to me every six 
years, in order that I may keep it up to decent standard of 
timeliness!” The Lounger comments upon this letter, 
saying that the article was better accepted and not pub- 
lished than not accepted at all. But perhaps the author 
would not agree. He might have had it published else- 
where, and acquired fame therefrom. _ It is nice to have 
things accepted by New York magazines, but, after all, the 


reputation one may gain from an article in an inferior pub- 


& Co., London. 





of the iistidetinn number of demands on her sympathies. 
What with charities, with plans for the emancipation of 
her sex from bondage, and with fads, the enlightened girl 
of the present has an exciting time. 
that Mrs. Harrison can suggest a line of conduct for her. 


It is to be hoped 


The catalogue of the library of the late Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte has been published by Henry Sctheran 
The task of compiling it has been one of 
immense difficulty, and that the publishers feel that the 


result is not quite satisfactory, they show by the odd title 


they have given to the book. “An attempt ata Cata- 
logue” they call it. ‘It is a quarto of 718 pages, arranged 
in three divisions, monosyllabic, agglutinative, and inflec- 
tional languages, with many subdivisions, carefully classi- 
fied, of languages and dialects. The compiler, Victor 
Collins, had the assistance of several authoritative persons 
in his task. The library is, in the opinion of experts, the 
finest linguistic collection ever formed. 

I. Zangwill, interpreter of the Jewish life, has a tale 
begun in Harper’s Weekly, called The Master. 

Ginn & Co. will publish, June 1,a book by William 
As the 
name implies, the book is intended to furnish to beginners 
In it 
all the steps in making the statue from the working of the 
clay to the final execution in bronze and marble have been 
Sketches have been made especially for this 


Ordway Partridge, The Technique of Sculpture. 


in the art of sculpture information about processes. 


gone over. 
book, designed to illustrate the difficult processes that it is 
next to impossible to describe by word alone. 


D. Gibson 
sends over illustrations for the descriptive articles in Har- 
per’s of Mr. Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Gibson’s style 
has broadened a good deal since he came under French 
influences. 


From Paris, where he is working hard, C. 


The books of Emile Zola, most popular of modern French 
novelists, are sold at the rate of 90,000 copies a year. 
Alphonse Daudet comes next with 80,000 copies, and then 
straggles in Octave Feuillet with 50,000. 
an exhaustive work on 
Athletics for Physical Culture, which is just from the 


Theo. C. Knauff has written 





lication may bring more money than an unpublished tale 
accepted by a high-paying monthly. 

Many of Richard Harding Davis’s piquant sketches of 
life in Tangier, in New York, in Egypt, in London are em- 
bodied in The Exiles and Other Stories, which Harper & 
Brothers have just published. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, with its departments, com- 
posing room, editorial rooms and all, is to be removed, in 
the fall, from New York to Irvingten on the Hudson. It 
is to occupy a fine building designed by McKim, Mead & 
White. 

Dodd Mead & Co. that 
bright young Irishwoman, Miss Jane Barlow, authoress of 
Irish Idylls, and Bogland Studies. 
Kerrigan’s Quality, is the first attempt of the author to 
produce a long story. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s dedication of her book about her 
garden at Appledore Island to Mrs. Hemenway came out 
Mrs. 
and Mrs. Hemenway died before the book came out. 


announce a new story by 


The forthcoming tale, 


too late. Thaxter had kept the dedication a secret, 

Here in Massachusetts, in view of certain recent events, 
the book about to be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Common Sense Applied to Woman Suffrage, will undoubt- 
The book is Mary 


edly be interesting. author of the 


Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, editor of the American Antiquarian, is 
publishing an interesting series of works on conditions in 
America in prehistoric days. 
Builders and their Relics, Animal Effigies and Emblematic 
Mounds, Myths and Symbols, and Archeological Relics. 
Each of these volumes is illustrated and is sold at $3.50; 
price of the set $12. 


He takes up The Mound 


It is hoped that the edition of Chaucer, over which 


this year. It is to be sent out in six volumes by Mac 


millan & Company. 


seems, to some purpose. 


in reflection. 


society. 


Modena. 


the English language. 





Scienee and Theology, written by Dr. Andrew D. 





Professor Skeat has been so long at work, will be published 


Mme. Sarah Grand has studied Eastern Philosophy, it 
She has been able to attain that 
exalted condition, wherein one finds one’s chief happiness 
Mme. Grand likes to think and cares not for 


Mrs. S. J. Higginson, whose new book, The Bedouin 
Girl, has just been published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, is 
one of the few white women who has ever taken part in 
the sacred pilgrimage across the desert to Mecca and 


The Grollier Club is going to exhibit, if it can, first 
editions of a large number of the most important books in 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s A Batchelor Maid, which is 
presently to begin in the Century, is said to deal with the 
perplexities of the noble-minded girl of to-day, in the midst 


press of J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

The college graduates are to have a monthly maga- 
A Yale man, John Seymour Wood, 
is to be editor, and a Harvard man, Henry G. Chapman, 
will be business manager. Walter Camp will be athletic 
editor. Albert Stickney, W. D. Howells, Prof. Hadley, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner and 


zine for themselves. 


other prominent writers have been invited to contribute. 
The magazine will cover all matters of interest to college 
graduates in art, literature, politics and athletics. The 
yet been selected, but will be either the 
Graduate, University Field or A Bachelor of Arts. 


name has not 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
é By J. Masterman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. rice, 6 


An Unofficial Patriot. By Helen H. Gardner. 
Publishing Company. 


Cadet Days. By Capt. Charles King, U.8.A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1 


Das deutsche Drama in den eeenaitiel Bewegungen der 
Gegenwart. Von B. Litzmann. Hamburg: Voss. 
Von J. 


Die Pidische Litteratur seit Abschluss des Kanons. 
inter und A. Wiinsche. ‘Trier: Mayer. 


Carl v. Oesterreich, Erzherzog. Ausgewihlte Schriften. Hrag. 


A Devoted Couple. 


Boston: Arena 


im Auftrage seiner Sohne. Wien: Braumiiller. 
Pembroke. * Mary E. Wilkins. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. rice, $1.50 


Schiller in seinem Verhiltnis zur Freundschaft und Liebe- 
sowie in seinen inneren Verhiltnis zu Goethe. Von G 
Portig. Hamburg: Voss. 

Selections from the Poetry and_ Prose of Thomas Grey, Edited 
by William Lyon Pheips. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Studies in the Evolution of Ragin Criticism.” By Laura John- 
son Wylie. Boston: Ginn & Company. Price, $1.10. 

The Exiles and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50 

The Story at Dien. By M. E. Frances. Boston: Houghton,’ Mif- 

in & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The Trespasser. By Gilbert Parker. 
& Co. Price, We. 

The White Crown and Other Stories. 


New York: D. Appleton 
By Herbert D. Ward. 


Boston: Houghton, ~ae & Co. Price, $1.25. 
This Pictures and That. A Comedy. By Brander Matthews. 
Yew York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


With Edged Tools, By Harry Seton Merriman. 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


HISTORY. 


An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement since the 
Reformation. _By Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. New York: 
The Christian Literature Company. $1.50. 

Romaines et Juifs: Etude oridlave sur les rapports publics et 
srivés qui ont existé entre les Romains et les Juifs, jusqu’a 
a Prise de Jérusalem par Titus. Par L. K. Amitai. a 
Fischbacher. 

The Church in France. 


New York: 


By R. T. Smith. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Das mikraskopische Gefiige der Metalle und Legierungen. Von 

Oss. 


London: W. Gardner. 


H. Behrens. Hamburg: 

Die Redebilder in den Schriften Xenophons. Von G. Eichler. 
Leipzig: Fock. 

Dieu et Homme: Etude Philosophique. Par August Raimond. 
Paris: Breton. 


Le Péril anarchiste. Par Félix Dubois. Paris: Flammarion. 

The Industries of Russia. By J. M. Crawford. Prepared for 
the Columbian Exposition. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Natural History of the Christian Religion. By W. Mackin- 
tosh. Edinburg: Maclehose. 


T Life in the Fifteenth Century. By J. R.G " : 
own fo jn t ine vy y reen. London 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SatTuRDAY, May 12. 


Not faster yonder rippling bright, 
That tracks the shallop's course in light, 
Melts in the lake away, 
Than men from memory erase 
The benefits of former days. 
Scott. 


Sunpay, May 13. 
Seek heaven early, seek it late : 
True Faith still finds an open gate. 
Campion. 
Monpay, May 14. 
Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse that throws the rider. 
Quarles. 
Turspay, May 15. 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odours crushed are sweeter still. 
Rogers. 
Wepnespay, May 16. 
In spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 
Keats. 
Tuurspay, May 17. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. 
Pope. 
Fripay, May 18. 
To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way. 
Milton. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. C. J. Maynard furnished the prin- 
cipal paper, which was entitled Some Notes on the Sponges 
of the Bahamas. Mr. Maynard has been a collector for 
some twenty-five years and has had abundant opportunity 
for the study of these interesting objects, both in the warm 
countries in whose waters they grow and in the laboratory. 
In a review of the literature, he finds that they have 
received comparatively little attention from naturalists, 
having been even quite recently considered not animal but 
vegetable growths. ‘The Europeans have within a few 
years devoted a good deal of attention to the Mediterra- 
nean sponges, while the West Indian species have been 
noted in a few papers or monographs. 

The position of the sponge in the animal kingdom is 
low, although quite removed from that ill-defined line of 
division between plants and animals. There are some 
forms of animals which are lower, and a feature which 
serves to establish to some extent the position of the 
sponge is the fact that it adds to the means of propagation 
common to these lower forms, namely, division and bud- 
ding, the reproduction from eggs. 

As a matter of convenience, sponges have been divided 
into two principal groups, the horny sponges and the spic- 
uliginous. These again are subdivided, the former accord- 
ing as their fibres are hollow or solid, and the latter 
according to the nature and material of their spicules, 
these being in some instances limy and in other cases 
silicious. 

Sponges do not live in very deep water, varying only 
from fifty to sixty feet in depth between tides. The 
shallow water sponges are probably the progenitors of the | 
deeper forms, and the spiculiginous species antedate the | 
horny ones. 





species dite ‘ie valves, some of which are of the 
sphincter pattern. Many points in the structure of the 
tubes, the skeleton, the manner of growth, the buds and 
false buds, etc., were next discussed and illustrated by 
numerous pictures and by the specimens themselves, it 
being shown that the deposit of horny matter upon any 
portion of the sponge arrests the growth of that particular 
part. 

The question has been discussed by naturalists as to 
whether tLe sponge is an individual or a colony. Most 
naturalists who have written on the subject have accepted 
the latter conclusion, but Mr. Maynard’s opinion, based as 
it is upon the experience of many years, inclines him 
strongly to the belief that it is in reality an individual. 
The lowness of the organization raises some perplexing 
questions which are not readily referable to anologues, but 
the evidence seems in favor of their being individuals. 

Taking up next the spiculiginous sponges, the speaker 
briefly reviewed their characters, pointing out structural 
The 


different sponges have different degrees of toughness, and 


differences and illustrating some points in evolution. 


this feature determinés to some extent the commercial 


value of the sponge. No sponge is useful which cannot be 
wet and dried repeatedly without falling to pieces. A semi- 
commercial group, the members of which are not very 
tough, finds a value in the arts inthe manufacture of felt 
hats. A few remarks were made about the odor of differ- 
ent sponges, this being in the opinion of the speaker a 
sufficient means of determining some species. The practi- 
cal matter of collecting and curing the sponge proved an 
interesting topic. Mr. Maynard having had practical ex- 
and with some discussion about the varying 
forms of sponge spicules, the paper was brought to a close. 

During the business session, Mr. H. Helm Clayton of 
Blue Hill observatory was elected an active member of the 


Society. 


perience ; 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Thomas Cushing, at the meeting of the Bostonian 
Society, Tuesday afternoon, told something of the history 


He told how Gideon F. 
Thayer, in 1820, opened a room in the rear of the Old 
Province House, and began with a single scholar. 


connected for half a century. 


he opened a school in Harvard Hall, farther in the rear of 
Province House. He finally found a spot suited to his 
ideas. It was on Chauncy place, in the centre of the city, 
very quiet, and with the advantages of the oountry. Friends 
rallied round him, and his ideal school building rose apace 
early in 1828 and was formally dedicated in August of the 
same year. This was the origin of the famous school from 
which so many of our leading men have graduated. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


At the meeting of the American Academy, on Wednes- 
day evening, the following board of officers to serve during 
the coming year was elected : president, Josiah P. Cooke ; 
vice-president, Augustus Lowell; corresponding  secre- 
tary, Charles L. Jackson; recording secretary, William 
Watson; treasurer, Eliot C. Clarke; librarian, Henry 
W. Haynes; councillors, William R. Livermore, Benjamin 
O. Peirce, Benjamin A. Gould, Henry P. Walcott, Ben- 
jamin L. Robinson, Henry W. Williams, J. R. Thayer, T. 
W. Higginson and Andrew M. Davis. At the conclusion 
of the business portion of the session, Mr. Alvan Clark | 
spoke briefly on the color correction of very large telescope | 
objectives. 





WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England weather service, United States 
Weather Bureau, issues the following weather-crop bulle- 





tin for the week ending May 7, 1894: 
The weather for New England for the week just passed | 


of the Chauncy Hali School, with which institution he was | 


Later | 


have wet up the top of the ground, but have not penetiite 
to any great depth. 

On all early lands in this state the grain has | en’ sow, 
most of the potatoes and some of the corn planted, whi, 
the preparation of the ground for the early planting , 
corn and other crops is general. 

The correspondent at Blandford reports that 
son is remarkable, as it is fully as early on the hi|! 
in the Connecticut valley. In the eastern Connection, 
valley early garden crops of all kinds are coming on 
paragus is extra fine; currants indicate a good crop, 

The acreage of potatoes has larggly increased jp 
numerous places. Rye will be ready to cut in many fields 
this week. The cranberry vines are looking well. Ear), 
apples and other fruits are generally in bloom. At Weg 
Newbury, in Essex County, the early apples are in 
but the Baldwins are reported backward the tent 
caterpillar has made its appearanee in “ unusual), 
numbers,”” In the Sunbury River valley very few cuts are 
to be seen, and no other correspondent mentions this pes 


the Sea. 
8 a8 it is 


; 


bloom, 
; here 


} 
large 


The warm days last week were improved by man) 
ing fruit trees. 


¥ graft 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The event of the dramatic week has been the 
jance of M. Mounet-Sully, the famous French 
actor, in a classic and varied repertoire. M. Sull, 





appear 
romant 
18 with 
out doubt among the greatest living representatives of that 
school of acting which has helped to make the traditions 
of the ThéAtre Francais; a school of infinite finish, of up. 
surpassable technique ; a school for whose ‘ effects’ nothing 
is left to the inspiration of the moment; all is studied with 
the consummate art that makes art forgotten. The result 
is perhaps more impressive than sympathetic ; but memora. 
bly impressive it certainly must be admitted to be. M. 
Sully’s audiences were friendly to a delightful degree 
| throughout his entire engagement; yet the pleasure ex 
pressed naturally varied somewhat with the impersonation 
presented. 





The greatest success was achieved by the 
(Edipus, as fine an exhibition of lofty and classic art as th 
modern theatre-goer can hope to be favored with; the 
| least agreeable impression was wrought by the Hamlet, of 
which it can be said, not aH Podsnappianly, that the man 
of the stern, gray, strenuous North was ‘ Frenchified’ toa 
queer, hysterical unwelcome unlikeness to all the Danish 
Prince has meant to lovers of Shakespeare. M. Sully has 
passed the golden hour in which Salvini now so fortunately 
lives, when youth may be summoned to lend ardor and il- 
lusion to romantic impersonations; yet his Ruy Blas and 
Hernani were rich in fire, grace and virility. It has been 
a rare privilege to study and enjoy the art of one whom 
the most critical theatre-going public of the world has 
crowned as one of the world’s greatest players. 

Next week comes to the Tremont merry Francis Wilson 
in ever-gay ‘ Erminie.’ 

At the Boston Museum, ‘ Tabasco’ closes its successful 
seasonjto-night; and Monday is to bring us Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ‘ Utopia, Limited,’ with the original New York cast 
and accessories. We are promised that it is as merry, 
tuneful, quaintly whimsical and irresistibly tetching as the 
best work of the famous collaborators. 

At the Park Theatre, lively Corinne, in ‘ Hendrick 
Hudson,’ is making mirth for the town. At the Columbia 
Theatre, the marvellous exhibition of trained animals 
| grows in popularity, as folk have realized its interest and 
value. At the Boston Theatre. ‘ Pinafore,’ classic among 
| drolleries, has paid us a week’s visit. Next Monday, Mr. 
| Wilson Barrett returns for two farewell weeks,in repertoire, 
|}opening in ‘Ben-my-Chree.’ At the Bowdoin Square 

Theatre, the ‘Soudan’ has revived warlike ardors. Nex! 
week, Frank Mayo, in fiery ‘ Davy Crockett.’ 
E. G. 8. 








A Memorial to Tennyson. 


These characteristics have reference to the | “has been exceptionally favorable for all farm work and for | 


skeleton, which is that portion of the sponge familiar to us. | the growth of crops, except in a few localities in the South | To the Editors of The Commonwealth : 


In life, the skeleton is covered with a sponge-flesh. This|and in central Maine, where the want of rain has been | 


is soft, cold and slimy, much like that of a sea anemone, most felt. 
but it has no sensitiveness and does not shrink when | 


touched. 

which fades in a few minutes after taking from the water. 
The character which is most noticeable in sponges is 

their porosity, they being composed of a multitude of tubes 


It presents while alive the most vivid coloring, | 


Light showers fell along the Maine coast, in the north- 
west, and in the extreme north on the Ist and 2d, and 


| again along the coast and in the Southern States on the 4th, 


| 
| 


and channels defined by the horny or spiculiginous skele- | 


tons. The examination of the skeleton in certain of the, 
West Indian species, verongia fistularis, for example, will | 
show that there may be one or more larger tubes, into | 


which open numerous smaller tubes, the latter passing | 


more or less directly from the outer walls of the sponge to | 
the inner tube. The small tubes are the incurrent tubes, | 
the water which bears the food being induced to flow in- 
wards by means of cilie which are continually waving. 


The larger tubes are the exits for the water, and the open- 


ings of the small tubes into the large ones are in many 


| 


but central New Hampshire and Maine failed to get any 


precipitation of amount. Showers were frequent in the 


South on the 5th, and a quiet general rain fell on the morn- | 


ing of the 6th. This last rain, being followed by generally | 
warm weather, has pushed all crops and vegetation sheng | 
_ wonderfully. 

The ground has been in excellent condition for cultiva- | 
tion during the week throughout New England, and the | 
| fine weather has been improved in preparing the ground | 
and putiing in the seed. The season is everywhere re- 
| ported from one to two weeks ahead of the average. 

In Massachusetts, it has been very warm and dry during 
the first part of the week. The showers of the last part 


As an American who reveres the memory of Tennyso®, 
/and who is also during part of each year a resident of 
| Freshwater, I have been honored by an appointment to 
| the committee having in charge the erection of a memorial 
| to the late Poet Laureate in the place where he made his 
| home for upwards of half a century. In behalf of the com- 
|mittee I beg to ask your aid in making generally know® 
the character of the memorial which has been selecte:, and 
| the need of a slight increase in the funds already raised for 
the undertaking. 
| It has been decided to erect on the highest point of 
the famous Down which overlooks the western end of the 
{sle of Wight, and which separates the woods of Farring: 
ford from the sea, a lofty granite monolith in the form of 
an Jona cross. The design has been furnished by Mr- 
Pearson, the celebrated Royal Academician. With the 
permission of the masters of Trinity House, the present 
| anda pile, known to all mariners as the ‘ Nodes Beacon,’ 
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nN be e i its pl taken by the ‘Tennyson OWLES'’ 
ati — we a oe > 145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
Beacon. 
rhe spot chosen is the ‘ edge of the noble down ’ which ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
re son k ‘ble f ll , Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
oalk As a land and sea-mark visible from all points by | ge:tram G@, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
chore. for many miles, and in full view of every | year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
passes the Needles, the Beacon Cross should equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
= sort fitti meuial @ \ tie modelled after the best Parisian Schools. -Full courses in Draw 
onspicuous and fitting memorial to one of the | ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
noets of our time and race. attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
nsiderable sum has already been subscribed, but | "tive Design. Class im Modelling. Students have free .¢ 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
: dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
Every penny of | circulars address as above. 
| be raised here to-morrow, but the undertaking 


loved, and where he often, indeed, almost daily, 


" 


wand dollars more will be required to make the 


ent adequate in scale and finish. 
F. M. COWLES. 


rly an inte rnational, not a national or a local, one, ASCADILLA School, 
: , ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
P welcome the opportunity to contribute to the Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
ial fund, and it is hoped that the committee will be | vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
nscribe a record of this fact upon the Beacon | sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
wk nowledged by the committee as a loving tribute to | courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
. ryof a poet who belonged not to England only | University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
kind for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
bscriptions before July to the Rev. Joseph Merri- | country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMan, President 
of Cornell University. 


elieve that there are many Americans who will 


Cross Any subscription, however small, will be grate- 


1 am desired to ask all who wish to contribute to send 


un, D. D., Chairman of the Tennyson Memorial Com- 
mittee, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, England, by whom they 
- it once acknowledged. A complete subscription 
e sent in due course to every contributor. 


Rovs’ OUTINGS. 


Faithfully yours, 


Artuur WARREN. The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 
Reach House, Freshwater, April 24, 1894. summer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 
— - a limited number for this, the summer of '94, at Brewster, Cape 
University Club’s Smoke-talk. Cod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 
z ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
Mr. Henry G’Meara has prepared a highly interesting | @™™S reasonable. Send for circular to 
STEPHEN I. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


series of charts to illustrate forms of versification. Each 
hart is devoted to one form; there is a chart for the ron- 
deau, another for the sonnet, another still, for the villa- 


lle, ete Each of these verse-forms is filled out, not by TO THE PUBLIC. 


words but by colored lines. The endings of these lines, on f mT 
: To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
ure printed in the same hue; the rest of each line, if it | earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
nimportant, is indicated by a series of dots, or a stroke becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
. ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
ndicated by a stroke of strong color, of a length propor-| and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 
| WE CANNUT TEACH ACTING. 
et, for instance, the three refrains, each of its own color, | It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
ire full lines: in the rondeau, the refrain is only half a| Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
| by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
. : " | exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 
Mr. O'Meara had his charts at the Smoke-talk of the | With respect to all, 
University Club, last Saturday, and explained them. He HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
illustrated one or two forms, by reading poems of his own ; | Music taught by Miss Diamond Mas Donss. 


which, according to the rules for each form, must rhyme, 





f some unobtrusive color. In forms where there is a 


refrain, however, as triolet, villanelle and rondeau, it is 


nate to the number of feet the refrain contains. Ina 


ne in length. 


others by references to well-known bits of poetry. Among | 
them was a sonnet by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, who was} T HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
present 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GereMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





rhe end of Coxeyism came when that leader of the | 
‘industrial armies ’ was given a hearing before a commit-| it 
NEw England Conservatory of Music. 


tee of Congress. That was the time when facts and reason 
should be made to appear, and Coxey had neither to offer. | 


He could say nothing which was either pertiner st Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 

* gt _ ; pe 2 ent OF Orig! | Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
= He had nothing to present, cither in the way of | Sept.7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
itelligent complaint or practical suggestion, warranting a FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 

moment’s consideration. And so Coxeyism, with its | Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


banners and its ‘armies’ of tramps, marches off the stage. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


WO Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. | 


me school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- | 
- . suthmer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
= ) mes and business, private instruction, and personal care 
7 We ncipal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SUMMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 





THe Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


| THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Ah By JOHN 8. CLARK. 


Price 2 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publ- 
cations on Art Instruction, address 


U NION Institute of. Arts, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


162 Boylston St., Boston. 646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 


— snd evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts Boston. New York. Chicage. 
~ branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, | 
raWing 


ing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 


RIVATE Tutoring. 


brr tone Meee ‘ 
pe China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
al Mod ‘Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien | A few students can receive private instruction during the 


Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FAR LEY benosicnsnercasaee 





I ur eau able. Address. 


Intrody . Park Street, Boston, Mass, Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, séhbernhon, Mass. 
qualified moe © Principals of Schoolsand toparentsthoroughly | —__ , 
Special I, eachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and M 
specialty structors. Native French and German Teachers a pyowarD ‘Mibitnery, ass. 

~ Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
A 
sigs. pop netale for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, | 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


23 Irvington St., Boston, Maas. 


| quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


Wabash Ave. 


| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
M. 8. DEVEREUX | poard in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tan | 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter "s 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and| ~~ _ Be Sa 

certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary ihe, E Highland “Military honda 
| | training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 


| buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location | preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 


one Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. " 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbe: of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent, Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location. of great beauty and healthfulness, Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 
logue address the Rector. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


oo Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GS0nes Ww. —s President ad heensnetl 


a donors, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 2th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


NoTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal, 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.68th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE, VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Contral Music _— Chicago. 





Me: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression... Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1993. A 4-yea 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA M. ARSHALL, | M. D., Dean. — 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September i, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. ‘COMBS, Director 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 


Careful Training. Home Influences. 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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RONDEAU. 


BY ROSALIE M. JONAS. 


Love is not blind. Ah,no! Ah, no! 
He only hides his eyes to show 
A sweet unguarded mouth left free 
To tempt nis victims, while with glee 
He works them ths confusion—woe. 


For, sure as fate, rash youth will go 
Too near that lovely Cupid’s bow, 
And none dare warn him, “ Love can 
see;” 
* Love is not blind! 
Then peeping stealthily below 
His bandage, with sure aim and slow, 
Love points his darts, and one! two! 
three! 
Straight to the heart of youth they flee 
And never miss their mark. Ar, no! 


Love is not blind. 
Godey. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

Reports from Germany say that Prince 
Bismarck has not been so well for many 
years as at present. He again receives vis- 
itors with pleasure, and loves to talk with 
them by the hour. The doctor has raised 
the prohibition against smoking and drink- 
ing, and the Prince enjoys his after-dinner 
smoke as in days gone by. He also takes 
long walks in the great forest surrounding 
his castle, and expects next month to begin 
his horseback rides. Bismarck has missed 
these horseback rides more than almost 
anything else in recent years. 


Ex-Senator James R. Doolittle has pre- 
sented to the Wisconsin Historical Society 
the cane that was awarded to him at a 
soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ fair in Wash- 
ington in 1866 as the most popular member 
of the Federal Senate. 


Mrs. D. Hayes Agnew, widow of Pro- 
fessor Agnew, has given $25,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the new wing 
of the hospital is to bear the professor's 
name as a mark of appreciation of her gen- 
erosity. 

Coates Kinney, the well-known newspaper 
writer and the former editor of the Cincin- 
nati Times, is spending the evening of his 
life in his beautiful home in Xenia, Ohio. 


King Oscar II. of Sweden, the handsom- 
est and in many ways the cleverest occupant 
- of a European throne at present, has com- 
posed an ode to the memory of Gounod, 
which is highly praised by the critics of a 
country which has produced, considering 
its size, an unusual number of great and 
famous men. King Oscar is a poet anda 
scientific scholar, and is regarded as the 
most learned monarch in the world. With 
the possible exception of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, he is also the tallest ruler of a civilized 
country. 


Miss Helen Gould is overseeing the in- 
terior finish of the Jay Gould Memorial 
Church, which, it is expected, will be dedi- 
cated on Mr. Gould’s birthday, in the latter 
part of May. 


Judge James M. Smith of Buffalo has 
within a short time past made gifts of $5,000 
each to the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, the 
Buffalo Library and the Buffalo Historical 
Society, and $3,000 to the German depart- 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


The Norwich Free Academy, of which 
Dr. Robert P. Keep is the principal, has 
just issued its catalogue for the 38th year. 
Besides providing the education that high 
schools regularly furnish, the academy, 
which is richly endowed, conducts also a 
normal school of its own, with model 
schools, etc., an art department that is es- 
pecially aided in its work by the Slater gifts 
to art that have added to the fame of Nor- 
wich, and a manual training department of 
a thoreughly practical nature. 

Johann Strauss, the composer of waltz 
music, who will soon celebrate his musical 
jubilee, was born in 1825, and at the age of 
six became a composer. He visited this 
country in 1869 in connection with Gilmore’s 
Peace Jubilee. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Yarnall has 
just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his rectorship of St. Mary's Episcepal 
Church, Philadelphia. When he became 





rector of the parish it was in the straggling 
village of Hamilton, and the church was 
surrounded by farms. It is now in the 
heart of the city of Philadelphia. 


The Baroness Emma Sporre of Norway 
is said to be the best-known woman painter 
in Northern Europe. 


Mrs. Claudia Herrara, who died in San 
Francisco the other day at the age of 120 
years, was born in Rial de Jesus Maria, 
Mex. She removed to San Francisco when 
she was seventy-five years of age, and since 
then until recently was an active worker. 

Bishop Tuttle, Episcopal, of St. Louis, 
who has ,just identified himself with the 
Salvation Army, is said to be the first 
bishop who has ever taken such a step. 


Honors are crowding upon Dr. Pepper, 
the retiring provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Board of Trustees have 
decided to confer upon him the degree of 
LL. D. and to erect a statue of him ona 
suitable site. 

The University of Chicago has won Prof. 
John Dewey away from the University of 
Michigan. He will head the department 
of philosophy, and have four associates. 


The wife of Crispi, the Italian Prime 
Minister, is a confirmed smoker of cigar- 
ettes. Her husband does not use tobacco 
in any form. 


An English peer, Lord Teynham, is the 
first of his rank to become a solicitor. He 
is only twenty-seven years old and has just 
passed the requisite examinations and been 
put upon the rolls, intending to go into 
active practice immediately. He inherited 
the title two years ago. It is one of James 
I.’s creation. 


Miss Rose O'Halloran is the only woman 
member of the Astronomical Society of the 
Pacific. 

Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, the daughter 
of Hepworth Dixon, who is making a name 
for herself in the literary world of London, 
is also an artist of more than ordinary 
ability. 

Judge Young L. G. Harris, who has just 
died at Athens, Ga., gave during his life, 
large sums of money for religious and edu- 
cational work. He gave two buildings to 
Emory College, $5,000 for the erection of 
the first Methodist church on Chinese soil, 
founded the Young Harris Institute, of 
Towns County, Ga.; founded a library at 
Elberton, Ga., and contributed liberally to 
the support of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. More than 100 superannuated 
preachers were dependent on his bounty, 
He had been a Sunday-school superinten- 
dent for fifty years. 


Rosa Young, a direct descendant of one 
of the Pitcairn mutineers, and a woman of 
more than usual intelligence, is writing a 
history of the Pitcairn colony. 


George Macdonald, the English novelist, 
has greatly improved in health during his 
winter’s stay in Italy, 


Yung Kwai, who is to marry Miss May 
Burhham of Springfield, Mass., this month, 
is one of a dozen of the most brilliant 
young men of China, as tested by a com- 
petitive examination, and was sent to this 
country by the Chinese Government as a 
diplomatic attaché, in order to learn Ameri- 
can ways. 


Don Thomas Mua, the Spaniah sculptor, 
is executing a statue of Columbus for the 
Government of Guatemala. 


The numerous friends of General Booth, 
the head of the Salvation Army, are getting 
ready to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of his conversion, which occurs this year. 
He will be presented with a jubilee thanks- 
giving present of $50,000. 

President Andrews of Brown University 
is to deliver theoration before the graduat- 
ing class of the Attleboro High School next 
month. 


While Emperor William of Germany 
was on his recent trip to Italy, the mana- 
gers of the Theatro Fenice, in Venice, gave 
a special entertainment in his honor on a 
Sunday, but the audience waited in vain 
for King Humbert and the Emperor. It 
was learned later that he had called instead 








on the Countess Annina Morsini, and told 
her, according to Italian papers, that he 
had not attended a theatrical performance 
on Sunday since he had ascended the 
throne. 

Professor Charles Rollins Keyes of lowa, 
has been elected State Geologist of Mis- 
souri. He has been connected for three 
years with the United States Geological 
Survey. 

Slow progress is being made on the statue 
of General Logan, which is to be placed in 
Jackson Park, Chicago. The design has 
been adopted, but the statue will not be in 
place for a year and a half. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Butler, who recently 
died in Burlington, Wis., was Vice-President 
Hamlin’s private secretary from 1861 to 
1865, and served in the Maine Legislature 
in 1880. 

The Rev. F. E. Clark, the originator of 
the Christian Endeavor 
generally known as ‘Father Endeavor’ 
Clark. “The name originated as a huge 
joke,” he says. “It was given me by an 
old schoolmate, who possessed a remark- 


movement, is 





able propensity for punning on names. He 
took the initial letters of my name, and | 
from these originated the name ‘ Father 
Endeavor Clark.’”’ 

William Fitzhugh Meade of White Post, | 
Va., who died a few days ago, was a grand- | 
son of Richard Kidder Meade, one of 
Washington’s aides-de-camp in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 


Verdi, according to Mrs. Crawford who 
writes about the Italian composer in Lon- 
donTruth,shows in his countenance the hab- 
its of mental tension and of being wrapped 
up in his ideas. And yet there is noth- 
ing of absence of mind in look or manner. 
The brevity of speech and his readiness 
show him to have led a busy life. Verdi is 
eighty-two, but body and mind are still 
vigorous. He thinks old age, when health 
accompanies it and it has had a wide ex- 
perience behind it, with a philosophical 
habit of judging things, is the happiest 
phase of life. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased 
tolearn that there is at least one dreaded 
diesase that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
kno nto the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 

owers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
ars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Address, 
F. . CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
ts Sold by Druggists, T5c. 





WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk goods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itut e cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 
deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World's Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 





| Men's Two 





580 Washington Street, Boston. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


—THE— 


Duchesse Clove. 


We warrant this glove to be the 
perfect fitting glove made; ang for 
wearing qualities unsurpasseg 


PRICE LIST. 
Four Large Buttons, Dress 
Colors. ‘ ; ‘ 
Four Large Buttons, Dresse:| 
Black. , ‘ . 
Five Medium Buttons, Dress 
Colors ; ; - 
Five Medium Buttons, Dress 
Black , , . . 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid. 
Colors and Black 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, ( 
and Black , ; ; 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, (o 
and Black ’ 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, Co} 
ors and Black 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors 
and Black 
Men's Two Button 
Men’s Two Clasp 
Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan 
garoo 


| Kid, 


Kid, se 


a 
u 
| Kid a 

Ly 


1.63 


' 
olors 


ore 


Clasp Plain Black " 


CHANDLER & CO. Sl ae 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204,109 
LIABILITIES 21.537.503 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies 
issued at the old life rate premium 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upo 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the es 
surrender and paid-up insurance values tow! 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusew 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleat 
ant to entertain, but every family must event 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direcur 
it isthen essential to employ one of abilit 

ith thirty years’ experience we are prepare’ 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to f 
nerals after approved modern methods m4 
guiet professional manner and would _respet 
aly, Secor by permission to Hon. allt, 

A 





eut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Pri 


. A. ° v. John Cotton Brooks, He 
lish: 01 . Rev. Michael Burnham, Ho 
H. 8. hyde. 
calls seeal 


on. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8 la 
hapin, Esq. Both day and nigts 

received at Private Office, 188 Comme 
wealth avenue. 





AGENTS $754 "8 
using or s PRACTICA 
PLATING DYNAMO 


ero wrethod, u a 
to plate new goods. Plait # 
on wae? 


sie- ware, biereires 


ot sizes; ove 
ry; no wy. ® 





John Edward Hannige 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Gelling. Managing and Rents 
Real Estate. 


5 Pemberton Square, Koom 6 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Bright 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most appre’ 
style of suburban arclritecture ; subsite 
comfortable and attractive to the eye: “4 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses * 
most refined and agreeable peop!e: coo! 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near st#? © 
el © Cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of lan 
stantly increasing in value, very little © 
cash is required to purchase these dellé 
homes, an 


m or the purchase 
may run for ry A low rate. # 
NIGAN, 5 Pemberton 
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local and general, 
starvation diet. 


Obesity 


Th j MINESS, °F 40K OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


t and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


operations. 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


velops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


cured never to 


return, without 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 





drugs, bands, or} You know how men is, mum, the misthress 
tells me you have a husband yourself. 
Well, I never took no warnin’ but kept on/c 
tellin’ 
whin Mrs. Delacey wore her black Brussels | a 
net, with the black pearls on her snowy 
neck, at the Vanderbilts’ ball, the Juke of 
what’s-his-name he 
raquiem in lace ?’ says he, ‘shinin’ out like 
a snow-flake forninst a chimney-stack.’ 
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him how the butler tould me that 


says, ‘Who is that 


“* What's a raquiem ?’ says Terry. ‘It’s|f 


hood. 
taken a little boat to row across the bay, 
an’ most likely the squall had overturned it, 
for it was found floatin’ far out, bottom up- 
ward, 


thinkin’ he’d come back in the mornin’. 
But when two days went by, an’ he niver 


ame, the masther came to the lodge to see 


where he was, an’ there was great huntin’ 


n’ searchin’ for him in all the neighbor- 
All we could find was that he had 


but Terry or his body we _ niver 


ound. 


wo Charge for Consultation. Office Hours 9 until 5. a song they sing at a wake,’ says I,‘an’}| “Thim “= the orga wm ae 
the Juke said it must be very flatterin’ to | life, mum. The misthress was very kind to 

DR. ALBERT REE DpeE R, her husband to know that such a lovely|me,an’ come often to see me an’ wanted 

5 PARK SQUARE. young crayther was mournin’ for him in| me to stay all the time at the house,instead 

such foine styte. Mournin’ is becomin’,’ | of spendin’ my nights so lonely at the lodge. 

**DON’T.” the most persistent attentions of lovers re l, 3. dlike - wear it pins go ats me ‘ wouldn't “af - a I grin sobre 

= through two long years s of widowhood. lel ye a great consolation to a widder. you erry was not dead, alter all, an if he came 


nY NIXON WATERMAN. 
ive just the mostest fun 
n’t fora word, 


very worstest one |‘ 


‘ i have heard mitted. 


t'd go away, 

ifraid it won't; 

at it'll always stay 
word of don’t.’ 


ou make a bit of noise,” 


enough to explain your meaning ?” 


| 


t not so, O'Flaherty ? 
The paiva ged coachman c oughed and | 


huckled. ‘hee 


about so, mum,” he ad-| 


* Ellen a widow!” I exclaimed. “Why, 
she is the merriest jade I ever saw. You 
are talking in riddles; will you be kind 


“Ellen must tell you,” 


‘t go out of door;” my friend replied, 
by t you spread your stock of toys | and that afternoon I strolled down to the 
4 e parlor floor” |lodge intent on unravelling the mystery. 
you dare play in the dus Ellen wore a neat black sateen, flecked 
4 m’t you tease the cat | with ace é : 
. t you get your clothing mussed | with a tiny white figure resembling snow 
4 n't” do this and that. | flakes. Muslin cuffs were folded back from 
1e i< H . . - 7a abasle « 
It seems to me Pve never found her wrists in the most approved style, and 
A thing I'd like to do the specks of rubber earrings in her rosy 
But what there’s Some one close around ears were matched by a spot of court 
Av'sgota“don’t” ortwo. plaster on her dimpled chin; English violets 
and Sunday—at’s the day ‘at “don’t and a black folded handkerchief 
Is the worst of all the seven. a Dia oideq hanakerchier were 
Oh. ¢ ss! but I hope there won’t tucked in her belt. Ellen was evidently 
Be any “don'ts” in Heaven! still sustaining her character as a bewitch- 


Harper's Young People. 


ELLEN’S MERRY MOURNING. 


ABETH W. CHAMPNEY 

[From Romance.) 

the 
merry tace 


N e who had driven through 
ind had noticed the 
e gate-keeper would be likely 
soon to forget it. She usually wore a pink 
alico dress, which was al ways scrupulously 
fitted her trim figure toa T. Her 

ons were pink, her cheeks were pink, 


iildren declared that her hair was 


pink also. It was really a very pretty 
shade of light red, and it crinkled in a be- 
witching way. What a charming picture 


le, framed by the arched window, 
the gray stone covered closely with luxuri- 
antivy! She was always smiling, and had 
gay word of repartee for her fellow-ser- 
deferential but cheerful greeting 
jokes and amusing 
and when all alon 


superiors ; 
r the children ; 
she sang the jolliest Irish songs and ballads, 
with a laughing lilt in her voice, which was 
sistible that the guests at the villa 
x hours on the veranda, where, 
inknown to her, they could hear Ellen sing, 
Altogether she was the most light-hearted: 
le woman you ever saw, and we 
were all surprised to see her appear on 
Su n full widow’s weeds. We met 
returning from church, and re- 
marked on the exuberance of health and 
by the sable-robed figure, 
ugh we did not at first recognize it. 
through the folds of the heavy crape veil 
V a glint of the red-gold hair, and there 
was s thing in her buoyant step which 
recall the measure of those lilting 
believe she was thinking them 
keeping time to their beat and 
Swing as she walked. I suspected at once 
th vas no ordinary widow bowed 
eavy weight of woe, and when 
O'Flaherty, the coachman, turned on his 
ew her a kiss as we passed, we 
ind saw the crape veil thrown 
Ellen’s rosy face framed by a 
vidow’s cap. 
in grief?” I asked. 
1,” my hostess answered, laugh- 
s only in deep mourning and 
ry much.” 
istant relative, 
money ?” 
contrary, it is in honor of her 
whom she was very tenderly 
d for whom she has ‘resisted 


played 


cown 


Ox ar 
also tur 

bar he os 
Coquettis 

“Is FE] 

“ Not 
ing; “« ‘ 
enjoys it \ 

~ Some 
has left her 

“On the 
husband, to 
attached, an 


I presume, who 


We 
and 


ing little widow. had had some 


vious conversation, 


pre- 
made an 
opportunity of telling her that I was sorry 
to hear of her bereavement 

“Oh, yes, mum,” 
very bad intirely 


I soon 


I felt 
It's a dread- 
ful thing, mum, to lose one’s husband, 
1 hope you will never suffer the likes.” 
I felt not a little indignant at Ellen’s 
show of grief, for the minx looked so com- 
placent in her widow’s weeds that I was 
sure that whatever she might have suffered 
was more than made up to her by a sense 
of their becomingness. I fancied, too, that 
as | entered the lodge, I had seen O'Flaherty, 
the coachman, sneak out of the back-door, 
and I could not help saying rather spite 
fully: “ Time brings consolations, Ellen 
and I should not be surprised if you married 
a second time.” 


she admitted, 
for a spell. 


and 


A look of real pain and indignation came 
into Ellen’s face. ‘‘ Niver, mum. Do you 
think | could marry any one else but my 
own Terry! Shure, it’s mistaken you are, 
the saints forgive you! Why, we niver 
quarreiled but once, and that was the day 
l lost him. It's many’s the bitter tear I’ve 
shed for that.” 
I saw that Ellen was in earnest, and felt 
that I did not quite understand this odd 
mixture of loyalty and vanity. “Tell me 
me about,” I said, as kindly as I could. 
“How did you lose your husband ?” 

“It was this way, mum,” Ellen explained. 
“ When we were first married, | was wait- 
ress at the house, an’ Terence was under- 
gardener, an’ oh, mum, we were that happy 
an’ comfortable until the misthress’s sister 
came to spend the summer here, an’ brought 
a peck of misery for usin all thim Sarah- 
togy thrunks of hers, bad luck fo her! 
Mrs. WDelacey her name was, a stoilish 
young widder, who niver wasted many tears 
on her husband, but made up for that with 
her bumbazines or her grinny-dines, the 
Chany crapes you could pull through a 
gould ring; an’ the silky, slinky stuff they 
call foolhardy.” 

“ Foolhardy ? 
material, Ellen. 
mean foulard.” 

“ Well, be it fool hard or fool soft, 1 know 
not. I only know that she made a fool of 
ivery man that came nigh her, the crayther! 
an’ I was as foolish as a man over her 
gowns. I unpacked her dresses for her, 
an’ hung ‘em up in the closets, an’ all that 
avenin’ I was goin’ on to Terence about 
thim gowns till I misthrust he was sick of 
hearin’ me, for he answered me cross-like. 


I never heard of any such 
I have it! You must 


| should die, 
| the money on black stuff for you.’ l 


|says he, ‘an’ 


| Niver you let me hear you speak of him 
agin, or it’s the four eyes of you both that 


throuble betwixt us more than the mournin’. 


Terry,’ says I, ‘ | wouldn't spare || 
“*You'd be glad enough for the chance,’ 


that stuck-up butler, too. 


, says he. 
‘It was the butler 


I'll put in mournin’ 


, mum, that made the 


The misthress niver would have had a man 
but Mrs. 
the city 
new-fangled fashions, an’ 


in the house doin’ woman’s work, 


she brought him from 


along with her 


Delacey 


shure he needed more waitin’ on than any 
of the 
servants an’ 


, orderin’ round the other 
drivin’ the cook wild wid the 
French dishes he was always a-suggestin’. 
But mind you, he didn’t order me at all, at all, 
Quite contrairy, the villain, he was always 
blarneyin’ me hair an’ me eyes, an’ sayin’ 
as how he would like to see me in one of 
Mrs. Delacey’s dresses, for he was sure | 
would be purtier in it than her leddyship 
herself. An’ whither 
misthress 


aristocracy 


it was that he axed 
me I don’t know, but 
what did Mrs. Delacey do but give me one 
old black Now 
was dyin’ myself in it, 1] 
feared of Terry that I didn’t dare 
until one day it happened that the 
sent him to Jerome Park 
horses, an’ he was to be 


his for 


of he gowns. 


, though | 
to see was that 
put it on, 
masther 
with one of the 
gone three days, 
an’ as good luck would have it, my third 
cousin’s wife had just died, so av coorse j 
had the opportunity I wanted of wearin’ 
the black dress to the funeral. Now whin 
we started for the buryin’, who should | 
see atthe door with the masther’s buggy 
but the butler. ‘ An’ will you ride with me, 
Ellen?’ says he. ‘Shure I’ve come all the 
way to take you, seein’ 1 knew Terry was 
away,’ says he. 
“* Oh,’ says I, ‘I’m not goin’ to the bury- 
in’,’ says I, for I didn’t like to ride with him 
at all, at all. ‘ Thin let me take you home,’ 
says he, ‘for it’s a good piece to the villa, 
an’ you're tired with footin’ it here.’ 
“T'll not be afther goin’ home just yet,” 
says I. ‘I'll stay wid the childer an’ get 
supper against my cousin comes home from 
the cimetrary,’ says I, thinkin’ that with that 
he would be off without me. But this was 
the very worst thing I could have done, for 
he just waited around, the crayther, an’ 
with the people bein’ late back from the 
buryin’, an’ insistin’ that I should stay to 
supper, it was near dark whin! started for 
home. An’ there was the butler a-waitin’ 
for me, but I wouldn’t ride with him, but 
just took my cousin’s eldest boy for com- 
pany, an’ cut through the pine woods a 
short way. But, as bad luck would have it, 
I came out on the highway an’ sent the boy 
back just afther the butler, who had driven 
round by the road an’ had stopped at every 
saloon on the way, passed by, so that he 
drove through the lodge gate not two 
minutes before I came home, an’ who 
should sit there but Terry, lookin’ as black 
as a thunder-cloud. 
“Well, I was surprised enough to see 
him, an’ he saw it. 
“*So I’ve caught you,’ says he, ‘ you’ve 
been ridin’ with the butler,’ an’ the more I 
denied it, the madder he got. ‘An’ what 
do you mane by dressin’ yourself up like a 
widdy?’ says he. ‘If you want to be a 
widdy, it’s not I that will be hinderin’ you.’ 
“ With that he took his hat, an’ he left the 
lodge. It had looked like rain all the day,an’ 
there came on a fearful storm in the night, 


»ack some avenin’, he should find the windy 
ighted an’ the supper waitin’. 
“*My poor Ellen,’ says the misthress, 


‘don’t disave yourself, for he is dead for 
sure an’ certain.’ 


“In my heart I was near belavin’ her, but 
I kept up courage on the outside until the 


endjof the summer, whin the family wint 
away to the city, an’ left the place all lonely 


for the winter. The butler called last of 
all, bringin’ with him a great bundle. 
“*This came by express for you from 
New York,’ says he. 

“] cut the string, an’ I saw it was a par- 
cel of black gowns, 

“*Whoiver sint these to me?” says I. 
‘ Belike it is Mrs. Delacey,’ says the butler. 
‘She wint down to New York a week ago,’ 
says he. 

“With that I burst out cryin’ an’ tied 
thim up again, and tould him to carry thim 
back to his misthress. 

** You that Terry is still 
livin’,’ ‘An’ you ought to do him 
the dacent thing \by dressin’ as a widdy 
ought. A great consolation you'll find it,’ 
‘an’ I'll put a weed in my own hat 
to show my respect.’ 

** An’ how do I know that I am a widdy? 


can’t belave 
says he, 


says he, 


Shure it’s not the likes of you, Dinnis 
O’Leary, that will make me_ belave he’s 
dead,’ says I. 


“* Shure, who will you belave?’ says he. 
‘It’s not me but the whole com- 
munity says he’s dead.’ 

**]'ll not belave any one but Terry,’ says 
I. ‘Not till Terry himself tells me that 
he’s dead will I belave myself a wiudy.’ 
“*Sure, | niver before wished the appay- 
rence of a ghost,’ says the butler,‘ but here’s 
to the speedy comin’ of the sperrit, Mrs. 
Terry, an’ whin next summer comes, | 
thrust I may find you settin’ your pretty 
cheeks off with a crape veil like a rayson- 
able Christian resigned to the doin’s of 
Providence.’ 

“ With that he took himself and the bun- 
dle off, an’ it was a long an’ lonesome win- 
ter spent in the little lodge, with no neigh- 
bors but the dairyman and his family, who 
stayed to take care of, the cows, for the 
other servants had gone to the city with the 
family. I earned some money helpin’ make 
the butter, an’ I was puttin’ it by whin I 
heard that Terry’s ould feytheg and mither 
were to be sent to the poor-house, an’ I had 
thim brought to the lodge, an’ I nursed the 
ould feyther to his grave, an’ the ould mither 
back to her health again, Thin the spring 
came, but I can’t say that I was glad to see 
it, for I knewthat the family would come 
back, an’ the butler, an’ that he would be 
afther botherin’ me again. An’ bother me 
he did, an’ so did the whole parish, for first 
he sent astone-cutter man to me to put up 
a grave-stone to Terry, an’ the praste himsel’ 
tould me that I ought to be havin’ prayers 
said to get him out of Purgatory, an’ the 
tavern-keeper brought me a bill that Terry 
had been runnin’ up unbeknownst to me for 
whiskey, an’ I saw that it began from the 
time that the butler came to the villa, an’ 
like as not it was because of the throuble 
betwixt us. An’ while I was castin’ about 
in my mind which I should pay first, the 
tavern-keeper or the praste, and how I 
should get the money to pay either, comes 
the butler again—an’,‘ Mrs. Terry,’ says he, 
‘shure it’s little we all see you care for your 
husband’s mimory, or you wouldn’t grudge 
him the bit crape that tells of mournin’. 


alone, 














an’ I dared not put foot outside the house, 


Thim that mourns shall be comforted, but 


—— va na ns mn i 


pero aA iN ene 


FER A ST Se meena ee sane 
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maybe it’s right you are, for faith Terry 
was not worth the grievin’.’ 

“With that I grew angry. ‘ An’, says I, 
*jt’s none of your comfortin’ | want in any 
case, Dinnis O’Leary, an’ what nade have 
I to shpend on the mournin’ whin my heart 
is in crape for him all the day long, an’ it’s 
better I should save his credit in this wurrld 
an’ the nixt by payin’ his debts an’ the toll 
rates from Purgatory than shpendin’ on my 
own dressin’.’ 

“ With that the crayther saw that hope 
had well nigh lift me, an’ says he, ‘ What's 
the need of your slavin’ in this way, Mrs. 
Terry? Teddy had his life insured in your 
favor, an’ there’s a matter of six hundred 
dollars awaitin’ your call, which will clear 
off all debts, an’ lave you a rich widdy. An’ 
what's the money got to do with your 
dressin’, ayther? For here is this bundle of 
black dresses, which Mrs. Delacey did not | 
send you at all, at all, for by the same | 
token she knows nothin’ about thim.’ 

“*Thin you bought thim yourself,’ says 
1, ‘an’ it’s not I that will be afther acceptin’ 
such a prisent from you.’ 

“But he denied it by all the saints, an’ 
left the bundle in the door, an’ I put it on 


the top shelf in the cioset, | still mistrustin’ | 


that he had bought thim himsel’, an’ that 
the truth would out at last. Well, thin, | 
considered an’ considered the matter of the 
insurance, but whin I thought that if I had 
to shwear, as the butler said I must, to get 


the money, that to the best of my belafe | 
an’ wish that Terry was dead to all intints | 
and purposes, dead for sure an’ all, wid no 
hope of any resurrection, so far as this | 


wurrld was concerned, it seemed to me that 
I was sellin’ the bit of hope that I had lived 
all these months on, an’ I couldn't do it. 


had not touched shore till that very mornin’. 
An’ how all the way he had been tormented 
wid the fear that I might have belaved him 
dead an’ have married the butler, an’ so he 
had bethought him that he would look in at 
the windy, an’ if he saw me dressed in black, 
he would belave me still a widdy an’ come; 
but whin he saw me ia pink, it near took 
his senses away, for he thought sure I had 
done mournin’ for him, an’ how he was 
about to turn away whin I saw him an’ 


the story as told will be exactly true to the 
facts. He didn’t know why he wrote “ Miss 
Warburton, Cleveland.” He simply “thought 
up ” a fictitious name and put it on the reg- 
ister, as he had often done before. 

Next day when the guest came to pay 
his bill the cashier looked up the account, 
and said: “ You have been here three 
days, and there are two extra dinners 
charged — one for your daughter and one 
for Miss Warburton.” 

“ Miss Warburton?” 





called him, an’ thin come in he had to, right 
through the sash of the windy, even were 
it to murther the butler. 

“* But how is it,’ says Terry, ‘ that you've 
not been doin’ me the respect of wearin’ 
black for me as a widdy should, an’ mourn- 
in’ so becomin’ to you?’ says he. 

“*Whisht, Terry,’ says the ould mither, 
| what money had she to buy mournin’? 
whin she’s been buryin’ 





your feyther, an’ 
payin’ my docther, an’ your tavern bills, an’ 


the praste for prayin’ you out of Purgatory, | 


let alone the iligant new tombstone she was 
preparin’ for a New 
she. 


Year’s prisent,’ 


* A New Year’s prisent’ says Terry, ‘an’ 


I in such a hurry to come home that divil a | 


bit of a prisent did I bring her but mysel’. 
Did you niver get the iligant gowns | sint 
you from New York? 
there before we set out on our voyage, an’ 


I thought what a pleasure you would take | 


| son and daughter were with me at dinner 


intirely wid wearin’ of the weeds.’ 
“*Oh, Terry!’ says I, 
that sint them? 


‘an’ was it you) 


time, for niver arag of them would I put 
on at all, at all.’ 
“ With that he had me put on one of the 


“Yes; Miss Warburton of Cleveland. Is 
there something wrong?” 

“Two extra dinners is 
there’s something wrong. 
name get on the register ? ” 

“ T don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, I have a certain reason for asking, 
and I wish you would look it up.” 

So the clerks were questiored, and Mr. 
Gores said he wrote down the name. 


all right, but 
How did that 





says | 


The ship put in| 
| daughter. 


I thought they were from | 
the butler, an’ here they've been lyin’ all the | 


“But how did you happen to get that 
|name and that address?” 

“ 1 don’t know, I’m sure, | wrote the first 
| thing that came into my head.” 

| “That's the most extraordinary thing that 
1 ever heard in all my life.” 

They did not venture to ask questions, 
but he told them anyway. ‘‘ Miss Warbur- 
ton of Cleveland was a dear friend of my 
She died about three years ago 
under very sad circumstances. When my 


| the other evening we were talking of her, 
and I dare say my son and daughter, whom 
I left up in the parlor, were talking of her 
at the very moment that name was written. 
I’m sure I didn’t mention her name in the 
hearing of any clerk.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Gorse, “ 


New Wall Papers 


The most complete stock ; 


: In 
Boston, at lowest prices. Before 


decorating your house see oyy 


PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, 


An entirely new high grade deg, 
oration. 


T. FE. Swan, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - "ex.s 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK. 


630 Washington St., Room 19 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J PORTRAIT ARTIST, 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 
74 Boylston cor. Tremont St, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 








The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her no 


SSE SE SA SR ae" eco ges So RRR 


dresses, an’ he said it was too bad I should 
have deprived myself of one of the privi- 
leges of my widdyhood whin I had the 
chance, especially as he was now convinced 
that this was the only privilege | cared for, 
an’ now his comin’ home must not be the| - _ — 
slightest hindrance to my pleasure, an’ | 
must wear them for his sake, as they were 


It just came to . past 
only meet with civility, but secure the mou 


skilful and successful service, and therely 
avoid failure and loss of money ; 
wish medicines can get the best known to med 
cal science by writing or calling at office ; pr 
vate accommodations for patients by far th 
best in the city ; practitioners who have nots 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice o 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, whois 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


So, how I don’t know, but that summer | 
lived through, an’ a woful one it was. | 
paid Terry's debts, an’ I had the masses 
said, an’ I was considerin’ an iligant marble 
shtone for the buryin’-ground, the which | | 
meant to have earned to pay for by New! 
Year’s, for the misthress had lift me plenty | 
of work to do. 


me.” 

Then they fell to wondering whether it 
was simply an unexplainable coincidence or 
a beautiful case of thought transference. 


those wh 


The Central Vermont Railroad 
| 


Is already in the field with its delicate 


nuns had taught me to embroider an’ 
mark linen, an’ the misthress had lift me a 


Whin a gurl in Ireland, the | the only New Year’s prisent he had for me. 
to 


“ An’ when I came to consider, it seemed | 


|hints to that large class of people who 
yearly ask themselves the question, ““ Where 


that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours: 10 to 9. 


only right an’ proper that I should do so, | Shall we spend the summer?” What Ver- 


an sie tae Sint detained om to be| mont anc Lake Champlain offer to the 
“ ed more to be! weary denizen of the city, is answered in a 


mourned for, an’ here was a matter of | new publication just out, entitled, “Summer 
nearly two years, when I ought to have| Among the Green Hills of Vermont and 
mourned for him, that I didn’t, an’ shure | Along the Shores of Lake Champlain.” 
hadn’t I given my word to the butler that I Pee eee WE oe Cree sy ae 
: ing on or addressing T. H. Hanley, New 
would wear mournin’ for Terry when Terry | England Passenger Agent, 
himself came back an’ tould me to? street, Boston, Mass. 

“ So that is the explanation of the whole 
conundrum, an’ you may ask Terry himself 
if it isn’t a merry mournin’ to him as well 
as to me.” 

“Shure, mum, it’s that same,” said Ter- 
ence O'Flaherty, and the coachman, who 
had lounged into the lodge in time to hear 
the last part of the recital, took his little 
wife upon his knee and, imprinting a rous- 
ing smack on her rosy cheek, added—“ an’ 
it’s not permitted to every man to have the 
pleasure of consolin’ his own widdy.” 


pile of sheets an’ pilly-cases an’ napkens an’ 
towels to work her monygram on, an’ pleas- 
ant it was to sit by the foire wid the ould 
mither an’ think that with every letther I 
was makin’ | was payin’ for the cuttin’ of 
another on Terry's tombstone. An’ I de- 
termined not to stint the epytaph, but to 
give him a good long one, settin’ down all 
his vartues, an’ it should read somethin’ like 
this: 


LESLIE MILLAR 
=== OPTICIAN : 


260 Washington| sea 
120 Tremont St, Room 2/4, 
Aone dc —_ PHILLIPS BUILDING, 


Mrs. Frazar’s European Parties. Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 

The latest additions to Mrs. M. D. 
Frazar’s fashionable European parties are : 
P. H. Cooney, Miss Caroline E. Carr, Bos- 
ton; Rufus B. Fowler, Mrs. Fowler, Mr. 
Fowler, Worcester; Miss Jennie Webb. 
Somerville; Miss Blanche Kimball, Chel- 
sea; W.G. Morse, Lewis F. Carr, E. A. 
Carter, Springfield; Mrs. E. O. Perkins, 
Amesbury; Miss Sarah E. Robinson, Miss 
Frances M. Robinson, Lexington; J. J. 
Richards, Mrs. Richards, Master Jack 
Richards, Brookline; Mrs. C. H. Nute, 
Master Nute, Natick; C. L. Miller, Mrs. 
Miller, Quincy, Ill; Miss Bessie G. Allen, 
Des Moines, Ia; Miss M. Louise Dancy, 
sheereteny: Ala. 


A Ruddy Glow 


on cheek 


“* HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
TERRY O’FLAHERTY. 
Which is not buried here, havin’ niver 
been found, he havin’ been cap- 
sized one dark night in a 
wherry.’ 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & &. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & . 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material uel 8 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by &% 


“(It was more like a dory, but I said 
‘wherry’ for the poetry.) 

“* He was the kindest an’ best of hus- 
bands en’ fellows, barrin’ a bit quick-tem- | 
pered an’ a thrifle jealous. His widdy 
erects this monyment as a New Year’s 
prisennt to testify her woe, an’ that she will 
never belave him dead till he comes an’ tells 
her so.’ 


Modern —f CLS /. rte 7 = 
—-FOR—— 
Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Seid 
or Plated Silverware without injury: 


Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Wamustt 
All Dealers, 25-. 


How Did It Happen? 
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“ Several reliable persons,” according to 
the Chicago Record, are ready to vouch for 
the truth of this story: 

One of the most prominent railroad men | 
in the state and receiver for a great corpor- | 
ation was a guest at the Grand Pacific | 
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“lt was a beautiful idea, but I niver had 
the monyment put up, the raison bein’ that 


@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mas Mas 


dr 2 Paani 


cea SSE 


one night, as I worked by the fire, an’ the 
ould mither nodded in the chair, I see a face 
at the windy, an’ I held out my arms at it 
an’ called ‘ Terry, Terry!’ an’ fainted dead 
away, an’ whin I came to my right sinses, 
an’ was wonderin’ whether it was Terry's 
ghost come to tell me I was a widdy, | felt 
myself held in his two strong arms, an’ by 
the same token I knew it was Terry himself. 

“Well, we laughed, an’ we cried, an’ we 
hugged each other, an’ we went nearly crazy 
intirely, an’ he tould me how it was wild he 
was the night he went away, an’ how he 
had rowed out to a sailin’-vessel that was 
bound to Calcutty by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, determined for to lave me 
me free to be a widdy, if I loiked; but how 
that the ould love and the longin’ were too 
strong for him intirely, an’ he set out to 
come back again, but was detained by a 
matter of two or three shipwricks, an’ so he 


Hotel. This was but a day or two ago. 
While he was at the hotel his son and 
daughter came to take dinner with him. 


That evening he went to Mr. Paul Gores, | 
“Charge me with two 


the clerk, and said : 
extra dinners.” 

Mr. Gores knew the daughter was at the 
hotel, but he had not seen the son, and for 
some reason supposed that a girl friend of 
the daughter had been the third person 
who took dinner at the hotel. 


guest must be entered on the register. So 
Mr. Gores opened the book to put down 
two names. He just wrote the name of 
Miss , the daughter. Then he thought 
for a moment and wrote below it, “ Miss 
Warburton, Cleveland.” Of course War- 
burton was not the name he wrote, ana 
Cleveland was not the town, but they will 





do just as well, and in every other particular 


There is a} 
rule of the house that the name of every | 


and brow 

is evidence 

that the 

hody is 

getting proper nourishment. 
When this glow of health is 
absent assimilation is wrong, 
and health is letting down. 


Scott's Emulsion 


taken immediately arrests 
waste, regardless of the 
cause. Consumption must 
yield to treatment that stops 
waste and builds flesh anew. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 
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A ROUMANIAN SONG. up and up, till he looks no bigger than’ your 
en finger nail, and the fust thing you know, he 
BY Bons Se cums dewn and down, and is a fillin’ him- 
mt 6 nea pecan self on the carkiss of a dead hoss by the | 
- * je of roses white and red. side of the road; and “He played on a 
? lingers as he passes by: 4 
A young ", overfair for such as 1; men made perfeck. 
2 ~ vid, dear heart?” is all his cry. And then thar’s the Methodis’, and they | 
; come glad peasant’s mated dove, | May be likened unto the squirril runnin’ up 
we goddess strayed from heavens 
- r : gwine on from one degree uv grace to 
N I, nor any peasant’s love. another, and finally on to perfection, and 
Bats Carnet on ae ment the squirril goes up and up, and up and up, 
a . : pres aie Gites Gower fer thine and he jumps from limb to limb, and branch 
rd -. Thave.” he said; “the dew am I. ward eee down he one — and | 
; ntfall when the leaves are dry, that’s like the Methodis’ for they is allers 
Pree ' € .. Carnation, thou shalt die!” fallen from grace, ah! and “ He played on 
Longman’s. ja harp uv a thousand strings, sperits uv jest 
men made perfeck.” 
THE HARP OF A THOUSAND And then, my brethring, thar's the Bap-| 
STRINGS. tist, ah! and they have been likened untoa 
| possum on a ’simon tree, and thunders may 
‘ -SHELL BAPTIST SERMON | roll and the earth may quake, and that 
rpis characteristic effusion first appeared a | ‘possum clings that still, ah! and you may 
, ears ago in a New Orleans paper. | shake one foot loose and the other’s thar, 
er thy of preservation. The locality |} and you may shake all feet loose, and he 
. " ye at a village on the bank of the | laps his tail around the limb, and he clings, 
Misaiss River, whither the volunteer parson Pate sages say toneiratds ie a ' 
. his flat-boat for the purpose of | and he clings furever, for “ He played on a 
+ harp uv a thousand strings, sperits uv jest 
to you, my brethring, that I | men made perfeck.” 
ated man, an’ I am not one 
s believes that edication is neces- LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
sary for a gospel minister, for I believe the sprain epee | 
Lord edicates his preac hers jest as he wants SENATOR HOARSS ADDRESS IN COOPER 
to edicated; an’ although I say it| UNION, 
that oughtn't to say it, yet in the state of The children of Hungary do me great 
anny, whar I live, thar’s no man as gets honor when they permit me to unite in their 
ve ngregations nor what I gits. | tribute of love and reverence to the mem 
r ir may be some here to-day, my breth-| ory of their illustrious countryman. The 
1s t know what persuasion I am | most important chapter in human history is 
Well, | must say to you, my brethring, | the history of constitutional liberty. Where 
Hard Shell Baptist, but I’d| that is absent everything else that mankind 
e a hard shell as no shell at all. | love—art, literature, commerce, wealth, 
p here to-day, my brethring,| glory—are but the ornaments of a tomb. 
ress fine clothes; you must think | Where liberty exists all these things follow 
va but I am not proud, my breth-| in her train. It is, therefore, just that we 


though I’ve been a preacher of 
el for twenty years, an’ although 


g of the flat-boat that lies at your 


not proud, my brethring. 


| am not gwine to tell exzactly whar my 


tex may he 


eee fe 
the ieas OT t 


found; suffice it to say, it’s in 
he Bible, and you'll find it some- 


whar between the first chapter of the Book 
of Generations, and the last chapter of the 


1 } f > 
Book of Re 
h ¢ 


sear( he 


my tex thar, 


} 


volutions, and ef you'll go an’ 
Scriptures, you'll net only find 
but a great many other texes 


as will do you good to read, and my tex, 


when you 
he } layed i) 
sperits uv j¢ 

My tex, n 


of sperits 


ol Sper ts in 


irs the sj 


ars ti SI 


ae 
OW thars 


played o; 
sperits uy 


Now, the 


world may 


Persuations 


the first ni 


x pia 


they are a } 





shall find it to read thus: “ And 


naharp uv a thousan’ strings, 
st men made perfeck.’’ 
ry brethring, leads me to speak 
Now thar’s a great many kind 
the world. In the fuss place 
erits as some folks call ghosts, 
the sperits uv turpentine, and 
erits as some folks call liquor, 
as good an artikel of them kind 
oat as ever was fotch down the 


pi River; but thar’s a great many 
of sperits, fer the tex says, “ He 
a harp uv a thousand strings, 


jest men made perfeck.” But 


| the kind uv sperits as is meant 


is Fire. That’s the kind uv 


s meant in the tex, my brethring. 


i great many kinds of fire in the 
fuss place, thar’s the common 
ou light your cigar ro pipe with, 
s foxfire and camphire, fire be- 
eady, and fire and fall back, and 
kinds of fire; for the tex Says: 
on the harp uv a_ thousand 


rits uv jest men made perfeck.” 
ll you the kind uv fire as is 
It’s Hell- 
t's the kind uv fire as a great 
you'll [come to, ef you don’t do 


tex, my brethring. 


+ 


harp uv a thousand sstrigs, 
t men made perfeck.” 
ferent sorts of fire 


i Christians in the world. 





it you have been doin, for he 


in the 
likened unto the different 
In 
we have the Piscapalions, an’ 


high sailin’ a i s 
and they may | nd high falutin’ set, 


be likened unto a turkey buz- 
vard, that flies d 


high into the air, and he goes 


should reckon among the greatest benefact- 
ors of mankind men who have sacrificed 
everything else that they might confer this 
boon upon their fellowmen. The English 
Alfred, the Roman Brutus, the French La 

fayette, the Italian Garibaldi, our own 
Washington, abide forever as stars in the 
firmament shining with a lustre which grows 
more brilliant as the generations and ages 
pass by. To this mighty company it has 
been the fortune of Hungary now to have 
added another illustrious name. 

Louis Kossuth, defender, advocate, mar- 
tyr of liberty, governor of Hungary by the 
will of all her people, died in exile at Turin, 
in Italy, on the 20th day of March, 1894, at 
the great age of ninety-two years. The 
love of his own people breaking through 
every barrier has borne him to his grave in 
his native land. If he had died when the 
Hungarian revolution was overthrown, or 
if he had died in exile withour leaving the 
shores of the old world, the American peo- 
ple would still have claimed the right to pay 
homage to his memory as one of the fore- 
most champions of constitutional liberty— 
his cause and their cause—to which he has 
been faithful unto the end. But we are 
bound to Louis Kossuth by a closer and 
dearer tie even than this. He shares, | be- 
lieve, with Lafayette alone, the distinction 
of having been the guest of the American 
nation as atribute of respect to his own 
personal character and public services. 
Others, in a few instances, have been in- 
vited here on the occasion of great public 
ceremonies representative capacity. 
But it has been reserved for Lafayette, in 
success and honor, the friend and counselor 
of the monarch of a great nation, from the 
portals of a palace, and for Kossuth in exile 
and defeat and misfortune, from the gates 
of a prison, to be received under the Amer- 
ican flag, to be brought across the Atlantic 


in a 


| vast audiences in the open air in the city 


harp uv a thousand strings, sperits uv jest | in the historic Faneuil hall, where the most 


into a tree, for the Methedis’ beleeves in| person and bearing he was equal to all the 


| strings of the people as a musician plays 


to branch, and the fust thing you know he | forty-two years afterward, as I think now, 


| spoke in Judea. 


in the Senate chamber and again in the 
Representatives’ hall. I heard him address 


where I dwelt, and in the city hall in the 
evening. I heard him again at a banquet 


famous men of the commonwealth gathered 
to do him homage. He was in the prime 
of magnificent manhood. In eye, voice, 
| requirements of a great orator. He played 
upon our language and upon the heart- 
upon his instrument. I thought then, and 
that this achievement of this man of Eastern 
race speaking to a strange people in a 
strange tongue, was the highest achieve- 
ment of oratory since the inspired prophets 
It seemed as if that sturdy 
Puritan people were taken off their feet by 
his words. It seemed as if the hearts of 
the dead soldiers and statesmen of the Rev- 
olution were beating in their graves at the 
approach of a footstep that sounded like 
their own : 

The mighty tread brings from the dust the 

sound of Liberty. 

Speaking three or four times a day, week 

after week, month after month, he never 
repeated himself, and the abundant stream 
of the loftiest eloquence and the profound- 
est wisdom never failed. Let our youth 
who would learn the resources of their 
native tongue, who would be accustomed to 
the literature of liberty, who would study 
eloquence in its highest examples, take the 
speeches of Louis Kossuth as a text-book, 
as he is said to have taken for his instruc- 
tion only Shakespeare and the Bible. 
I saw him again two years ago at his 
Turin in Italy. His ninetieth 
birthday had passed two or three days be- 
fore. Age and sorrow and exile had, of 
course, planted their furrows upon his lofty 
brow. But the eye and voice still reminded 
me of the Kossuth of 1852, The rich and 
beautiful periods which lent their charms 
to his oratory lent a charm to his conversa- 
tion. The stout heart, the unconquerable 
will, the unquenchable love for his native 
Hungary were unabated. I shall not for- 
get that hour if my life shall be prolonged 
like his. He remembered with pleasure 
his visit to the United States. But his con- 
versation turned upon his hope for Hungary 
and for liberty. He said: “I shall do 
more for Hungary after my death than I 
have done in my life.” 

I have seen, in my day, many famous 
men. But when the famous exile gave me 
his hand in parting, I felt it was the most 
illustrious hand I had ever touched. I re- 
member now, as if it were yesterday, a sen- 
tence in one of Kossuth’s speeches in Mas- 
sachusetts. He said: “The American 
people are giving to me, a poor exile, for 
my misfortune’s sake, a welcome they 


would give to no crowned conqueror for 
his successes’ sake.” That homage the 
American people renew to-night. The 
chord of the love of liberty beating in the 
hearts of the American people as we mourn 
for the great Hungarian, but responds to 
the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. 


home in 


For Over Fifty Vears 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It eoothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beet 
remedy tor Dia rhea. 2he. a bottle. Sold by 
ali druggists throughout the world. Be eure anil 
ask for, Mrs. WINLSOW’'S SOO!tHING SYRUP. 








SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of 


VERMONT 


The Natural Beauty and Charming Scenery 
offer Superior attractions for a 


Rest and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 








in an American ship, and to be welcomed 
by president and congress and people to 
our heart of hearts. 

It was my fortune to know something, 
personally, of Louis Kossuth at two periods 
of his life. I was a member of the House 
of Representatives in Massachusetts, at the 
age of twenty-five, when he visited that 
state in the year 1852. I heard him speak 








Presents the beauties of the above in a New 
| IMlustrated Pamphiet entitled ‘Summer Homes 
| AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 

ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing a selected number of the best family 
| homes for the entertainment of Summer Guests. 
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| hotels, with Description. 
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LADIES’ 


COATS «»> CAPES. 


CORRECT STYLES. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


SPRINGER 
BROTHERS. 


Notwithstanding the numerous flat- 
tering advertisements of bargains 
or markdowns offered on every side, 
we confidently assert’ OUR REGU- 
LAR PRICES to be as REASON- 
ABLE as any markdowns or half- 
price sales to be found in any cloak 
house or cloak department in Boston 
or elsewhere. 


Headquarters For 


Ladies’ Fashionable Garments, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Cor. Bedford St. 











MADAME MERRY. 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


Tailor-Made 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 
Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited, 


FURS STORED. 


We Iusure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT ST. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 





Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism . 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by the Michigan 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 


Office Hours: 10A. M.to7 P.M, 


RUPTURE CURE 


F R E E per tewnce of a complete revolution 
n the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, address, 











| 260 Washington St., Boston, St. Albans, Vt. 


Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Something About The Dress Of 
Children. 

Philosophers and Reformers in Short 
Dresses~—Attire of Children or 
Wealth—The Little 
Crusaders. 

If the boy is father to the man, the 
girl of the nineteenth century is the 
mother to the woman of the future, or 


| 
| 


at least this is what I think. Yesterday | 


I walked through that portion of the 
park in New York which is frequented 
by the children with their nurses and 
governesses, and attracted by their pret- 
ty faces and their chatter I sat down to 
watch them. 


What was my surprise to | 


see one of them step forward with all | 
the aplomb of a woman of the world asd | 


begin an address wherein was the bur- 
den of the day—the obnoxious word 
‘‘male.’’ This young reformer not only 
wanted the word stricken from the con- 
stitution, but the ‘‘creature himself who 
has usurped all of the rights of woman. ”’ 
When the philosopher and reformer in 
short dresses ended up by saying with 
sublime emphasis, ‘‘We have borne the 
burden of motherhood long enough, and 
we have been caged birds long enough; 
now let the male creatures take our 
places,’’ I rather suspected that she had 
heard the open discussion of the vexed 
questions at the Garden theater, but such 
wisdom coiuing from the mouth of a chit 
of 12 was too much, and I smothered a 
laugh, as I wanted to hear what new 
plan for the revision of nature’s laws she 
was about to propose, but just at that mo- 
ment another girl rushed into the group, 
saying: ‘‘Oh, girls, the merry-go-rounds 


have started, and I will give you alla | 





COSTUMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


treat. Come on.’’ And they scrambled 
off, the reformer as anxiously as any. It 


_ three upright yellow jonquils. 


gene. ‘The sleeves to the Uress were 
bishop, or, as some call them, Duse— 
altogether the proper thing for a strong 
minded reformer. 

Among her audience were two little 
girls who hung breathless upon her 
words, and they looked quite ready to 
begin the crusade. One of them had a 
slate gray feock of albatross cloth made 
with a plain skirt, with afold down the 
front, to simulate a fastening. The 
waist was gathered to a belt, and a yel- 
low leather belt was worn with it. There 
were two bias hemméd ruffies around 
the shoulders set to imitate a square 
yoke, and above the upper one was a 
fine beading made of the material, done 
by hand. ‘This ‘‘beading’’ is made by 
taking a bias strip of the dress material 
and folding it so that the raw edges are 
in the middle of the under side. This 
should be basted so as to keep it firm. 
Then every three-quarters of an inch it 
should be gathered across and the whole 
width brought in as closely as it is pos- 
sible to pull it and fastened on the un- 
der side. This leaves a succession of lit- 
tle puffs looking like a string of beads, 
and it is a really handsome trimming. 
There is another trimming made much 
in the same way, which resembles cockle- 
shells laid along, one touching the other. 
It is done by gathering the material in 
little bunches, like the beading, but 
when the trimming is sewed to the gown 
each one is pushed forward so that it 
forms a shell in shape, and the corners 
are then tacked down. 

Another small soldier in the advanc- 
ing line of female warriors wore an in- 
tensely feminine little frock made of 
fawn colored crepon. The skirt was gor- 
ed im such a way as to fit the waist and 
extend up to under the arms, forming a 
sort of corselet, which buttoned on the 
right side. The skirt was left open over 
a panel of maize surah. The upper part 
of the waist was of maize surah, gath- 
ered quite full. There was a turndown 
collar of crepon. The upper sleeves were 
puffed, of the maize surah, and had 
ttraps of fawn velvet ribbon from the 
shoulders to the lower portion, which 
was of the crepon, with stiff, turmed back 
tuffs of the same. There were velvet bre- 
telle straps over the shoulders. This 
young lady had a short jacket of covert 
sloth, tailor sewed, and a large hat of 
tan straw, with brown velvet bows and 
Knights 


| of old put on their most splendid armor 


when they went out to fight, and so it is 


| quite right that our new baby crusaders 
| should be as nicely dressed as possible. 


was too funny to keep, and though wom. | 


en’s rights and wrongs hardly belong in 
a chronicle of the fashions I could not 
resist putting it in here. 

These littie girls, some 20 of them, 
are the daughters of New York million- 
aires, and they have caught the fever 
that is burning in the bluest veins of so- 
ciety, and | took note not only of their 
chatter, but of their dress, for these 
children are thoroughly well dressed, 
and, better still, most sensibly so. 

The earnest speaker wore a tan col- 


ored challie, with small bouquets of roses | 


scattered over it, with the new cheney 
shadowing. Around the bottom of the 


straight gathered skirt were two rows | 


of mordore velvet ribbon. The waist 
had & pointed velvet yoke, and to that 
the challie was gathered. Across the 
bust there were two rows of velvet rib- 
bon, and from under the arm on the left 
side there was drawn a scarf made ot 
half a width of velvet lined with floren- 
tine, This crossed to the right side and 
ended in a heavy sash bow of the vel- 
vet. The reformer had a tan straw hat 
of continenta! shape, topped with a dark 
brown tuft of ostrich tips, and a short 





cape of merdore velvet, with flat lace - 


trimming. The lace was ecru point de 


I noticed her little sister particularly, 
partly because her suit was so quiet and 
neat and partly because it showed the 
departure from old customs. It used to 
be that if a mother had 10 girls she 
dressed them exactly alike, ignoring the 
fact that the same style and color are not 
becoming to any two persons, and with 
the assumption of the arbitrary power 
of an autocrat destroying all desire for 
individuality and all personal prefer- 
ence on the part of the child. Now each 
little girl can have her garments adapt- 
ed to herself, and even sometimes in 
these advanced days the children are 
permitted some choice in the matter. 
This little girl was one of the doves of 
peace in appearance and manner, and 
her quiet gown added to the soothing ef- 
fect. Her dress was of old rose cloth, and 
fitted quite snugly around the skirt were 
three equidistant rows of brown silk 
moss trimming. There were a brown vel- 
vet yoke and collar, and the fore parts of 
the sleeves were of velvet. The upper 
parts were two deep capes, bordered with 
the moss trimming. The hat was of old 
rose straw, with a bunch of white rib- 
bon bows on the top. 

She wore low shoes with quite point- 
ed toes, though with common sense heels. 
Pointed shoes have become the fashion 
again, and even the children are sacri- 
ficed to them. Black stockings for chil- 





dren are still the most suitable and otf- 
tenest worn for all ordinary occasions. 
The Newport and Oxford ties are the 
shoes shown now for children for sum- 
mer. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


A BEVY OF BEAUTIES. 


Types Of Handsome Women In Four | 


Lands. 
Beauty In America, England, Italy 
and Austria-—The All Round 
Charm of the American 
Woman-—Her Wit, 
Piquancy and 

Grace. 

The flower of beautiful womanhood 
is peculiar to no special soil or country. 
The American beauty has a color and 


fragrance all her own, no less than her 


French sister. The English and Spanish 
blossoms vie with their Austrian and 
Italian cousins, and men have loved and 
died for the one as passionately and as 
recklessly as they have loved and died 
for the other. 

But the all around charms of the Amer- 
ican woman bear away the palm. Her 
type is universal and combines Spanish, 
Italian, French, Russian and Engi-sh 
charms. The fair perfection of the An- 
glo-Saxon rece is happily illustrated in 
the deep blue eyes, blond hair and bright 
skin of our own Mra. Yznaga of New 
York, while the olive skinned, dark eyed 
Mrs. William Waldorf Astor aptly ex- 
emplifies the glorious warmth of color- 
ing of the Italian beauties. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Gebhard, nee Miss Louise Morris of 
Baltimore, is a semiblond in the mag- 
nificent Junoesque mold of a Russian 
goddess. She is a larger woman than 
her famous rival, the Jersey Lily, but 
is thought by many to resemble her. 

With their cosmopolitan types of 
beauty, these American women of ours 
possess a correspondingly cosmopolitan 
attractiveness of personality. They have 
the wit, piquancy, vivaciousness and 
grace of their Parisian mentors, together 
with the frank, fresh, simple natural- 
ness of their Anglo-Saxon cousins, and 
into this is leavened a bit of the Span- 


—— 
nearted woman. Her Capacity ror Sts 
handsome is enormous, but she ig x 
beautiful. ‘The ladies of the royal ta” 
ily are neither handsome nor beautify! 
but they possess fine, arist. cratic rs 
tures, which in royalty is rather to be 
desired than even the most rayigh 
beauty of a common brand of humanie® 
The lady who can boast th« distinctig, 
of being the only woman of whom the 
Princess of Wales has ever condesoen 





LADY BROOKE. 


ed to be jealous is pronounce to be the 
most beautiful as well as the cleversg 
woman in England. But it is to herwy 
rather than to her physical attractiggs 


that is ascribed her power over the fick) 
heart of Albert Edward. Wales is gai 
to have remarked that ‘‘Lady Brooke js 
the only woman in England in who 
presence ennui is impossible.'’ But up 
Lady Brooke’s fair shoulders, has bees 
saddled indirectly the responsibility of 
the famous baccarat scandal. 

The Duchess of Leinster is another 
woman of superb physical attractions 
She is of the statuesque, rega! type and 
has the strong, straight brows, wile 


eyes, handsome mouth, admirable com 


| country women in a more 


iard’s soft, languishing coquetry, with | 





MRS. FRED GEBHARD. 


the cleverness, accomplishments, philos- 
ophy and arch gayety of the Russian aris- 
tocrat. 

But wiia all these evidences of a 
mixed race the American woman has a 


femininity quite her own, a charm that | 
proclaims the stars and stripes however | 
far she may flit from her own land. She | 


that indescribable fascination, 
that clever, elusive, bright, tender win- 


someness, that gains for her not only the | 


admiration but the homage of the world, 
particularly that idiosyncratic young 


branch of it known as Johnny Bull, for | 


whatever niay be said of the supremely 


presumptious self satisfaction of the | 


young English scions it must be admit- 
ted that they do justice to our American 


offshoots feminine. They swoop down | 
upon some of our fairest flowers and | 


bear them as triumphantly across the 
water as did our own Vigilant bear 
away the fine old international cup. 
One has but to penetrate the sanctums 
of London social life to find such trans- 
planted exotics as Mrs. Arthur Paquet, 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill, the Countess of Essex, 
the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess 
of Marlborovgh and dozens of equally 
charming daughters of America, all of 
whom hold their own with grace and 
dignity amcng the British women. 

The English girl is the perfection of 
fine, vigorous, well formed, agreeable 
womanhood. Her charms are peculiar- 
ly those of an absolytely healthy. honest 





plexion and well poised head that ar 
the distinguishing marks of al) be 
OF le@S8 pr 
nounced degree. She is not a cleve 
womar. She seldom gleams and neve 
shines—conversationally. 

The Frenchwomen of today are pret 
ty, witty, gay, agreeable. They are grace 
ful and sparkling, but neither in the 
Faubourg nor on the stage car I recall 
a great beauty. 

But the galaxy of stars illuminating 
the Austrian court cannot be surpassed 
fn any constellation of the world. The 
empress of Austria is considered we 





| N=! 
ARCHDUCHESS STEPHANIE. 
most beautifal woman on a throne S 
has a finely modeled, delicate fist 
wide, dark eyes and a luxurious ma 
fine, silky black hair. ae 
Another famous beauty of the ae 
nese court was the unfortunate Mane 
von Versera, whose tragic death af 
side of the Austrian Crown ean crele 
dolph has bequeathed to her — 
touching connection with that ® "| 
young prince. The illustrious 
Marie von Versera, the Crown Prin®’ 
Stephanie, though an alien by bers rs 
mediately upon her marriage )°” ote 
foremost rank of beauty in bet -— 
country. Her father, the king of 
gium, gave her a wedding more tha? a 
ally regal even for the offspring of ° 
alty, and Stephanie was pro® der 
be the most beautiful bride of th nt 
ade. Her wedding veil rd oe 
skilled labor of 300 lace worker iy 
four months to manufacture. A 
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cate of 1t is now on exhibition in the Tac- 





tory at Brussels where the original was 
-” ly, that land of beautifal wom- | 
en, ‘where aristocracy of beauty is un- | 
known, where the humblest contadina | 
-ecos as large an inheritance of lux- | 
hae dark eyed, olive skinned loveli- | 
sess as the bluest blooded signorina ot 
the Pincian; in Italy, that land of ex- | 
pane ~jinary mellowness in human beau- 
ty, where the brightrags of the beggars 


» their fine, rich tones in a pleas- 
‘nresqueness—in Italy it is diffi- 
cull out any one particular blos 


set 
ing | 


ek from among its fellows. Ruskin has 
given up the attempt to do justice to his 
Italian inamorata, Venice. I doff my 
cap to so illustrious an example, but 
must mention one, @ star of the first 
magnitude. The Countessina Maria Ca 








COUNTCSSINA CASATI, 
sati of Milan is one of the most beanti- | 
ful women of Italy today. Unlike the | 
majority of her race, this handsome gir!) 


| 


is a blond. But beyond being a remark 
able beauty and an heiress she is intel 
lectual, a fine musician and a talented 
amateur dramatic star. 

DOROTHY Farrrax. 


{t Is Often Too Late to Mend, 


There is a thrifty sort of woman whc | 


eannot bear to admit that a thing is 
worn out. She will spend two hours of 
precious time and $10 worth of eyesight 
working on a garment in order that it 


may be worn one more week or in try- | 
ing to rejuvenate bed linen, handker- | 


chiefs and similar articles that when 
they once begin to give way are good 
for nothing, and in which the first 
symptom of dissolution is a sign ot! 
their ripeness for the ragbag. Hosiery 
with holes as large as a silver half dol- 
lar is not worth mending, since the re- 
maining fabric, after such hard service, 
must be on the point of yielding. Un- 
dergarments that begin to show length- 
wise rifts are past their usefulness, and 
towels gone in the middle would better 
be laid aside fer lint. To wear one’s self 
out over wornout articles is poor econ- 
omy. The heurs devoted to such work 
would be more wisely employed in read- 
ing or resting. Life is short, and the 
list of articles continually decaying is 
exceedingly long. 

A Vassar girl who has a notable 
mother solves the vexed question of 
mending by rending garments to rib- 
bons as soon as they are past the stage 
of reasonable repair. Another sacrifices 
them by fire. Total destruction is, in 
fact, the only means of placing useless 
veterans of the wardrobe beyond the 


teach of the inconsiderate thrift in 
which extremes meet and frugality | 
merges into folly. Since revolutions are 
in vogue, let us inaugurate one and de- 
clare a war of fire and sword—or scis- 
bors— 


darning needle and no longer allow 


them to arrogate to themselves a repu- 
tation for 


of the world ISABELLA PROCTOR. 


How to Improve the Finger Nails. 
To beautify the finger nails hold them 
for 15 
while fs 








gainst the tyranny of patch and | 


® chief virtue and honesty | 


utes in warm water; then | 





; 


a. ‘bie cut carefully. Polish | 
*™m in a mixture of oi] and powdered 
me stone Push down the skin at | 
oa part of the nails to show the 


8 of white. 


—_—————$ -_ 


Celored Female Editors In Africa. 
wae educated colored women at Vas- 
‘aan, : ‘cmmenced the publication of 

a.med to be the first newspa- 
Per in the Congo Free State. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 


Sketch of the Largest Women’s Club 


In America. 


List of Distinguished Officers and 
Members—Object of the Noble 
Organization — Some Impor- 
tant Committees — A Poem 
by One of the Members. 


bers, and many thousands of dollars are 
annually paid into its treasury. The 
league has constantly a goodly balance 
of cash on hand, too, although it is con- 
tinually aiding many of its members 
freely and generously. 

It is already the largest women’s club 
in the world, and the vast measure of 
success it has met with is mainly due to 
the spirit of energy and perseverence of 
its officers. A new governing board was 
recently installed. Brief sketches of 
some of these newly elected officers will 
be of interest. 

The president, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, 





wife of the foremost theatrical manager | 


of America, is and has filled that office 
since the league’s formation. 
charming personality, indomitable en- 
ergy and executive ability are so well 


Her | 


known as to render description super- | 


fluous. 


Of the vice presidents, 10 in all, there : 


is one new this year. The re-elected la- 
dies are Mrs. Agnes Ethel Rundebush, 
Mrs. (Aunt) Louisa Eldridge, Mrs. Jen- 
nie June Croly, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss 
Lotta Crabtree, Mrs. Barney Williams, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, Miss Kate Field and 
Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis. The new 


| vice president is Mra. Alice Maddock, 


a charming woman, in the early prime 


| of life, who has demonstrated that she 


es business ability of the highest 
order. She has amassed a fortune and is 
generous in using it in all ways looking 
to the benefit of her sex. Yet she can- 
not be easily imposed upon. She isa 
widow and accumulated her means 
by judicious investments in the estab- 
lishment of Turkish baths. Her tastes 


are literary and artistic. She is a life | 


member in the New York Woman’s 
Press club. 

Of course the most important officers 
of the league are those composing the 
executive committee. The re-elected 
members of this force are Mrs. Rachel 
McAuley, widow of Barney McAuley, a 
once well known manager of the south 
and west; Mrs. Sidney Rosenfeld, wife 
of the playwright, and Mise Mary Shaw, 
one of the best leading women of the 
American stage. 


The first addition to the committee 


this year was Mrs. Ada Crisp Marsh, 
well known as a ‘‘woman’s woman.”’ 

During its comparatively brief exist- 
ence much has been heard by the public 
of the Professional Woman’s league of 
New York city. Most of it, however, is 
of a newsy character that has conveyed 
no idea to outsiders as to the aims and 
purposes of the organization. Nor has 
the public any clear idea as to the per- 
sonnel of the women who govern it or 
form its great army of members. WNot- 
withstanding the league is not much 
over a year old, this organization, the 
aim of which is to afford the most prac- 
tical sort of help to professional women 


ADA CRISP MARSH. 


Mrs. Marsh is also the corresponding 
secretary of the New York Woman’s 


| Press club and is a member of many 80- 
| cial and literary organizations. She has 


' 
| 


written many articles on topics of the 
day as well as letters to the leading | 
newspapers while abroad. She isa reg- | 
ular contributor to the American Press 


Association. 


Other new members or tne commuvtee 
are Grace Addison, a young and favora- 
bly known actress, who has interesting 
ideas on the revival of the Shakespear- 
ean drama; Dr. Cordelia Williams, one 
of the first women to begin the practice 
of medicine in the United States; Mrs. 
Kate M. Bostwick, whose reputation 
for energetic work is well shown by the 
fact that she has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the New 
York Woman’s Press club; Mrs. Robert 
Mantell, wife of the actor of that name, 
and Miss Maude Banks, The last isa 
strong minded actress. She is proud of 
the words ‘‘strong minded’’ and has re- 
cently had considerable newspaper men- 
tion owing to the theories she holds and 
freely enunciates as to the total deprav- 
ity of the male population. She advo- 
cates the ‘‘total extinction of man’’ un- 








MAUDE BANKS. 


less there is an immediate reformation 
in the sex. 

The business secretary is Miss Ada 
Gilman, widely popular while a mem- 
ber of Daniel Frohman’s companies. 


The office of treasurer is well vested in | 


the person of Mrs. Edwin Knowles. 
This lady is truly the ‘‘watchdog of the 


| treasury’’ of theleague. She isa genial 








yet very shrewd woman, wife of the 
representative manager of Brooklyn 
playhouses. 

Cynthia M. Westover, a newspaper 
woman of ability, is auditor. Mrs, E. 
L. Fernandez, whom nearly every one 
in the dramatic profession knows, is 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee. Mrs. Charlotte Bolton of Brook- 
lyn heads the reception committee. 
Mrs. Carrie Lott, also of Brooklyn, whe 
has the distinction of being always one 
of the most tastefully attired women in 
the league, is chairman of the commit- 
tee on costumes. Mme. Lestina has 
charge of the theatrical wardrobes. 

Mrs. Sol Smith, a famous old actress, 
fills in an able manner the office of 
chairman of the committee on supplies. 
She has had a long career in the theatric- 
al firmament, where her geniality and 
good humor have endeared her to many. 
The library and book committee is head- 
ed by Miss Alice Brown, a Vassar grad- 
uate and a young lady of excellent lit- 
erary tastes. 

An important committee is that on 
languages, which is under the leader- 
ship of Mile. Henriette Corradi, an ac- 
complished tinguist and vocalist, who 
is distinguished in being a diplome of 
the Paris conservatoire. Miss Viva Rial, 
an accomplished harpist and pianist, has 
charge of the committee on music. 

The great Mme. Janauschek has charge 
of the affairs of the committee on drama. 
The public will at once recognize her 
eminent fitness for the post she honors. 
The fencing classes, always well attend- 
ed, are under the care of Mrs. Hattie 
Nefflin, an accomplished woman. 

Last, but emphatically not least, is 
the recording secretary, Miss Sara A. 
Palmer, sister of Mr. A. M. Palmer. 
Many charming poems from her pen 


| appear in periodicals from time to time, 


| 
| 
| 
i 


and the appended verses, very gracefully 
recited by her, were her contribution to 
the programme at the last installation 
exercises of the league: 
RESULTS, 
A tiny seed came fluttering through the air, 
Seeming the sport of chance, 
Yet guided by unerring care 
In fruitful soil it fell, 
Soft dropped the rain and warmly shone tha 
sun 
Until anew creation’s work was done, 
And ’neath their magic spell 














A singer sent forth to the world a song 
Wrung from her inmost soul 

And craved, with pleadings strong, 
A g on its flight. 

A weary woman heard the song and felt 

Her burden lightened while its music dwelt 
With her, a memory bright, 

To Se strengthen when fate sorest 

pre . 


A thought of love straight from a woman's 
heart 


Burst trembling, pulsing forth 

And swiftly fled, like bowman's dart, 
To find its nesting place, 

A — of help for sisters midst earth's 

strife, 

Of lifting hands toward higher, nobler life! 
A vision full of grace, 

Which bears as perfect fruit this league to- 


day. 
Tauro, HoLiann. 
THE EXPERT SHOPPER, 





How She Saves Time, Money and Likewise 


Before starting the expert shopper 


sends to the large shops for samples of 
dry goods to enable her to get an idea of 
the fashions and prices. Then a list is 
arranged, with the articles to be pur- 


chased at the same store together. 


She 


takes a neat little handbag, for she 
knows she will want to carry a few tri- 
fles home with her, and there is nothing 
like a quantity of small articles to make 


| @ woman feel undignified. The best 


shopping hours are between 9 and 11, 12 
and 2 and 5 and 6. Between noon and 
2 o'clock the majority of the women 
are lunching at home or at a cafe. The 
experienced bargain hunter fortifies her- 
self with a cup of clam broth until the 


| hour she selects for her luncheon. She 
does not go to some noisy, crowded res- 
taurant for the sake of saving a few 
| cents. Her menu consists of a piece of 
juicy steak, some fruit and graham 
| orackers. The meal is not swallowed 
| whole, for the bargains will keep. 


After a quiet lunch she goes to the 


women’s parlor, sinks into a comforta- 
ble chair and thinks of nothing for a 
quarter of an hour. After her rest she 
washes her face and fixes her hair fo 


another 10 minutes. This acts like a 
tonic. Again she commences her pil- 
grimage. While in the shops she does 
not overlook the seats placed for the 
comfort of customers. She gets a trans- 
fer card, so there is no mistake as to 
where the goods are to be sent. Besides 
it saves much time. She does not econ- 
omize in car fare. She saves on her rib- 
bons and face powder. As the time ap- 
proaches for to take the suburban train 
she goes into a hairdresser’s to rest 
while her bang is curled and her hat and 
gown are brushed. She takes a fresh 
veil and pair of gloves out of the satchel 
and tucks a bunch of violets in her cor- 
sage. The conviction that she looks neat 
will freshen a woman when all the ton- 
ics in the world are of no avail In 
this complacent mood she i: ready to 
meet friends who are also homeward 
bound. Her purse shows an expenditure 
of 50 cents on the dollar, but she would 
certainly have spent a larger amount in 
headache cures if she had given herself, 
body as well as brain, to bargaia hunt- 
ing. Mavups JamMEs CHILTON. 





How to Escallop Potatoes, 


Take large sweet potatoes, parboil 
them slightly and cut them in trans- 


_ verse slices. Prepare a deep baking dish 
| and cover the bottom with a layer of 


slices; add a little butter and a very lit- 
tle nutmeg. Strew over this a few bits 
of orange peel and add a little juice of 
the orange. Fill the dish in like man- 


| ner, finishing with fine shred of orange 


“The sprovt, the ear and the full corn” ap- | 


peared! 


peel. Bake until tender, and you will 
have a dish to satisfy an epicure. 





The Young Women’s Christian asso- 
ciation of Boston graduates 44 trained 
housekeepers from its school of domestic 
science this year. 
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THE THEATRES. 

Boston will have an opportunity of wit 
nessing, on Monday evening next at the 
Museum, the latest work of Messrs Gilbert 
and Sullivan ‘ Utopia, Limited,’ which has 
just concluded a most brilliant engagement 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York. The 
opera ought to be especially well received 
here, for it is a satire on English customs, 
concerning which Boston is said to know 
something. The story is that of an un 
known island the inhabitants of which live 
under a most delightful form of govern- 
ment which gives them everything they 
want. They sigh for something better, 
however, and the king sends his daughter 
to England to gather points. She returns 
after some years, bringing with her ‘flow 
ers of English progress,’ and proceeds to 
instil new ideas into the minds of the Uto- 
pians. It is here that the satire is brought 
into play, and it is very keen at times. The 
most ludicrous complications ensue and 
matters ire finally brought to a crisis when 
the princess states that an important point 
has been omitted and that the government 
should be by party, thus enabling one party 
to undo what the other has done. The 
scenery and music are especially good, 
while the famous court scene is a delight to 
the eye. D'Oyle Carte’s company presents 
the opera with a notable cast. A brilliant 
first night audience is assured. 


If Mr Keith’s annonncements for his 
New Theatre next week in any way indi- 
cate his policy for the future, there is little 
reason to doubt that the system of an all- 
vaudeville performance will be wonderfully 
popular; for certainly no stronger ist of 
specialty artists has ever been seen on the 
Boston stage. The most notable feature of 
the big bill will be the bewitching little 
English vocal and comedy star, Eunice 
Vance, whose successin Manager T. Henry 
French's great productions at the Ameri- 
can Theatre in New York this season have 
confirmed her reputation as the undisputed 
favorite of Great Britain,where she is famil- 
iarly known as * Little Tottie Cough Drop.’ 
This will be the last appearance of Miss 
Vance in America, as she sails for home 
May 22. There is no dearth of other meri- 
torious attractions. Among the noted 
entertainers are Barney Reynolds the Irish 
comedian ; Smith and Campbell, the eccen- 
tric laugh makers; Hecker and Lester, Eng- 
lish bicyclists ; Knoll and McNeil, cornet 
duettists; Montague and West, favorite 
sketch artists; Sparrow the juggler, Van 
Auken and Vidella on the horizontal bars, 
and a dozen more star performers. 


That prince of comedians, Mr. Francis 
Wilson, will begin his annual engagement 
in this city, at the Tremont Theatre, on 
Monday next, when he will present the 
magnificent production of Jakobowski and 
Paulton’s charming opera, ‘ Erminie,’ 
which he made at the Broadway Theatre, 
New York, last October, and which was so 
thoroughly complete and artistically per- 
fect that it was at once accorded the con" 
sideration usually given an entirely new 
production, and alluded to as ‘the new 
Erminie.’ A feature of the production is 
the new music which takes the place of 
that in the old production which was not by 
Mr. Jakobowski, and which that gentleman 
wrote especially for this production at Mr. 
Wilson's request. The costumes and 





London, and in the style of the Directoire 
time properly costumed. 


has been seen heretofore. 
surrounded by a company numbering over 





Saturday is Mr. Wilson's only | 


During the ‘ Erminie’ en- | 


matinée day. 
gagement, it is announced that all per- | 
formances will commence promptly on the | 


limited to two weeks. 
The Graham Concert Company will re- 
turn to the Boston Theatre on Sunday 
night. The long series of concerts under 
the direction of Manager Graham of the 
Boston Theatre during the past winter 
packed the great playhouse to its utmost 
capacity at every concert and this will be 
no exception to the rule, as one at the 
strongest programmes ever given here wil? 
The artists include Maggie 
Cline, Gus Williams, 


be presented, 
James F. Hoey, 
Phyllis Allen, the phenomenal cantralto ; | 
Carroll Johnson, Carrie Tutein, Tony Hart, | 
Jr., and many others, with a grand orches 
tra under the direction of Hans Albrecht, 
and George Hepworth, accompanist. The 
price for the seats will be the same as those 
made so popular during the past winter by 
Manager Graham. 

Of all the attractions which have ap- 
peared in Boston for many years, Hagen 
beck’s Trained Animals may readily be 
given the palm as being the most unique, 
and affording an entertainment entirely 
different from anything ever presented on 
un American stage. These wonderful ani 
mals have been gathered from all quarters 
of the globe by Mr. Hagenbeck of Ham- 
burg. Each in itself is a magnificent speci 





men of its species and trained to peform, | 
acts which, perhaps, a human would be un- 


able to accomplish. During the afternoons | 


this week, Professor Darling exhibits his | , 
five monster Nubian lions and during the 
evening performances, Mr. Mehrman ap- 
pears with his group of seventeen animals 
from all quarters of the globe. 

A summer season of light and comic 
opera will be given at the Tremont Theatre 
beginning Monday, May 28. A company 
of extraordinary excellence, headed by John 
Mason and Marion Manola-Mason, will en- 
gage in the performances. The season will 
be under the personal direction of Manager 
Harry Askins. 


Mummies in the San Juan Valley. 





An exhibit of mummies, alleged to have 
been recently found in caves between the | 
Elk and the Bule Mountains, at the head of | 
the Comb Wash, which empties into the | 
San Juan River ten miles below Bluff City 
Utah, has been opened in Salt Lake City. 
There are six, all very well preserved, one 
of a giant, one of a chief, two of women, | 
and two of boys. 

At first it was thought that they were the 
bodies of cliff dwellers, but as they were 
found under the ruins of the cliff dwellers’ 
habitations, it is believed that they belonged | 
to some race that antedated the cliff dwell- | 
ers. Another point of difference is in the | 
features of these mummified specimens. 
They have reddish hair instead of black, | 
and have not the flatness of the head noted | 
in the genuine cliff dweller. The skull 
looks much like that of a Caucasian. The 
bodies, as it is stated, were cramped into a 
constrained position, covered with a very 
curious matting or blanket of wool and 
feathers, then enwrapped with cedar bark. 
The bodies were found in various positions. 
Wit’ them were the remains of hundreds 
of wild turkeys, while by side the of one | 
was found a well-preserved specimen of a | 
mouse. Many curious relics were also found 
with these bodies. There were some black 
ashes in a wooden receptacle, some red 
corn in. an earthen vessel, rude buckskin 
pouches, the tanning of which was different 
from that of the present day ; a particularly | 
fine carved onyx pipe, flint arrow heads 








deftly shaped, broken pottery, and many 


scenery are entirely new, the former being | other interesting articles, the use for which 
from designs made by Percy Anderson of | is not known. 


period, so that the opera is now for the first | some extinct race that it can easily be told 
The scenery is|that one of the boys met with a violent 


also radically different from anything that | death ; 
Mr. Wilson is | upon the face of the chief, and the course 


i of a vein can be traced in the arm of one of | PROM ENA 
seventy people, which is the best he has | the women. MUSIC 


' 
ever had. 


hour. Mr. Wilson’s stay in Boston is|the Westminister Gazette, heard a very | 


other day: 


| a better idea of its beauties than the charm- 


|is explained by 





| Requsements, 


Boston Music Hall. 


So well preserved are the specimens of 


the moustache is still plainly seen 





Hindu and Irish Bulls. HALL. 


| Beginning Saturday Eve, May i, pai 
Orchestra of so. 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Conductor. 
Every evening (except Sunday), g toy, 
Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats on Floor @ 
| Beene 60 cents. 


A correspondent in India, according to 


unctuous Hindu Police Kharvari say the} 
“When I went into the house | 
I saw four dead bodies; one of them was | 
cartes away alive.” 

‘ Then you saw three dead bodies and | 
not four?” I queried. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, emphatically 
and reprovingly given; “I saw four dead 
The one taken away alive turned 
out to be dead?” 

“What does he mean?” I asked of hs 
European superior, an Irishman. 

“ He means, sorr, that of the four dead 
men, the one carried away aloive doyed, by 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. ary 
TWO WEEKS ONLY. 
Prior to their departure for Europe, 
R. D’Oyly Carte’s London Oper 
Company. 


In GrtpEerRT & SULLIVAN'’s New Opry 


ATOPIA 


(LIMITED) 
|For the First and Only Time in Bostes, 


Scenery and wardobe from original designs 


The most Elaborate Ever Seen on the 
American stage. 


bodies. 


jingo, as he was going along in the kyart.” | 
And another story comes to us from the | 
East; there is an orphanage at Bandora. A 
gentleman made a feast for the little in- 
mates, one of whom was observed to be | 
stuffing his pocket with cake. “ Why don’t 
you eat it?” said the kind dono. Quoth the | 


orphan: “I’m keeping it till my parents | B. E KEITH'S ew 
4 


come to see me.” It used to be said that | THEATRE. 
bulls were an Irish specialty. But then the | 
WEEK OF MAY 14th. 


learned are forever pointing out the Orien- | 
tal cast of Irish thought. Monster All Vaudeville Bill, 
Eunice Vance, 
The Green Hills of Vermont. Smith & Campbell, 
From the earliest days of New England | 


literature, poet and author have sung of the | Hacker & Lester, 
charms of Vermont scenery. Most gener-| 
ous have they been in the need of praise 
they have bestowed upon the grand old | 
range of green-topped mountains, the fra-| 
grant forests, thegsilvery lakes and _trout- | 
filled brooks and rivers; and yet with all | 
that has been said, ‘ the half has never been | 
told... No word-painter or master of the 
brush or pencil has done justice to the en- | 
chanting views of lake and mountain and | r HE TRE, 
forest that catch the eye on every hand and | PA RK i ds 
hold the beholder entranced. Indeed, few | youn SreTsow. 
sections of New England have been so lav- 
ishly re -membered in the distribution of na- 
ture’s choicest gifts as Vermont and to the “ A clever compound of comic opera, burlesque 
visitor the wonderful, ever-changing pano- | and vaudeville.”—Herald. 
rama that unrolls before him is a source of Best Show for the money in the city. 
never-ending delight. Year by year the 
Green Mountain region is becoming better 
known to the rest and recreation seeker, to | 
the lover of nature and to the world at large. | 
} 
i 











Montague & West, 
Barney Reynolds, 
Knoll & McNeil, 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 256c 35c. 50c. T5c. $1.00 $1.00. 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. at? 


Kimball Opera Comique Co. 


And the Boston Favorite—the Peerless 


+ ‘a Ph, 
This year more than ever will it prove an CORINNE 


alluring attraction. To those who have te 

never visited Vermont, it should be said | H d e k H d 

that there is no publication that gives one | en ric u son. 
Full of Brilliant Noveliies, The Eve englete 

\ingly gotten-up brochure, ‘Summer Homes | of Florida. The Electrical Palace of the orld’s 


Among the Green Hills of Vermont and /|Fair.. Midway Plajeance ~ Grand Combat- 
Along th e Shores of Lake Champlain,’ | March—Specialties of all Nations. 


|which the passenger department of the | 


Central Vermont Railroad has just issued. | W THEA 
Besides enumerating and picturing the | BO DOIN SQ. eR 


beauty spots of the state, it gives a list of | 
hotels, farm and boarding houses, with par- | 
ticulars as to accommodations, rates, etc. 
Certainly no one who contemplates a sum- 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at? 
. 
i ¢ Actor 
mer outing this year can afford not to see | The Eminent Romantic ; 
this little booklet. 


It is to be obtained in | 
Boston, by applying either in person or by | M ra, Fran k Mayo, 
letter to Mr. T. H. Hanley, New England 
| passenger agent of the Central Vermont | 


| Railroad, 260 Washington street. 


rom oven Fiery veans Davy Crockett 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soorsine Syrup has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their children , 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, NEXT ATTRACTION, ork 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best Frank Mayo %, in The Greets of sow - 
emedy for Diarrhea. Twenty-Five «ents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WInsLow 
SooTHInG SYRUP. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CLERGY. 


How the orders of the Clergy originated 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


In His Famous Creation, 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Ma 
Daily at 2and 8 P. M 


Geo. H. Timmons 





In the Spectacular Irish 
Comedy Drama 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 


in the pamphlet. The Early Olergy of the | F AIRIES’ WELL 
Christian Church. 


| REALISTIC SCENIC EFFECTS 
GEO. H. TIMMONS as LARRY LEE. 
Grand Sacred Concert Sunday 


For Sale at 10 cents, 
J. STILLMAN SMITH, 
3 Hamilton, Place Boston. 


The Young Romantic Irish Comedia | 


EGfE< E5559; 
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“REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


cEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


.hingten St., Boston, Mass. 





es7 ¥ 
Sead 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
south,’ describing 1000 est ites. 





Near the Myopia Hunt Cinb. 
tive home, carefully built, 2-story 


Avery at 1 ot 
noe house with tower, rooms, steam 

ang ee room, hot and cold water, wide 

anand stable 25x%0, room for eight or more horses, 

large Sirriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 

910,000, $5,500 down, 


will Exchange for a D'arm,. 
nearly new 2.story house, 6 rooms, 


anened 12 ~hite wood, 9 feet studded on fret 
| Sor, s feet above, pingka, coat to build, 
seo h ew of barbor. lot 6487 feet, with roung 


Price, $3,200, @500 cash or will ex- 


fruit trees 


Fine Boating end Fishing. 


4 ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
(miles from fF astpore, bordered on two sides by 
igen, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
poata, large quantities of rock weetcan be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons bay, 
co cords standing wood, large old fashioned 

; "2x4k, sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 


house, Dat 
Price, 2,500, $1,100 down. 
Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 
will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 


Fin Ashburnham, ¢ mile — “ and eee. 
orth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
ree aaah. milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and’a river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqneduct water, 2-story a il rooms, painted 
and biinded,2 large barns th lars 

$8,000, $3,000 cash. 
Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 

§ miles from Lawrence, 3 uses filled with 
janta, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cute 25 tons 
y, 15 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 





house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheda, fine 
| shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 
and tools. 

Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30, Price $1 ,0v0. | 
K cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon | 
property. : 

Dover, N. H. 


Gemi home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
| mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level aad free, choice fruit in ean woo! 
enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton. 

A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will pow Pac head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on @ hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 roome, 9 feet studded, 
ballt»y the day of best material, plazza, barn 
40x80, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, ii 
stor} house, 11 roome, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, w shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
Rk, mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
sad hensery, all in excellent condition. Price 
$4 36, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. ‘ 


Overiooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. by 
sali water, many fine building sites, land sloping 


towards the sea, owned by @ widow, who mus 
sti', good soll, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with runnin 

water, assessed for $2,840. Priceonly $2, oo 


$500 down, balance easy. 


Lexington, 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 
Sation, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class huild- 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms aud th, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farm , barn 
om, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


Scituate Harbor. 
Cottage mar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 


Morage,asit needs some repairs we ean offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt pen: mak 
Pleasant summer canoe _ ng eae 23h 

. Northfield. 

andsome village residence, new 2-story house 

bn tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, hor 
rm cold wa'er or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
~ ‘to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 
ot and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $8.060, 
“cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 

re Village Residence. 
io ne minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
—_ stable nearly new, clapboarded 
am Rs ater th im good condition, garden of 

cre wi it. Price, $5,300. % cash. 
Malden. 
Will exchang 


Mation, nearly bon phono pe bend ap a So feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,360, $700 down. 
’ . = 


A Productive Faim. 


Sixty acres ric 
enn ere h soH keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 


frat t& 
q ca wd home use, windmill supplies 


zs, hon 
ona, <4 barn S0x%6, and sheds, Price 
| Middievoro, on tats, APPIY to G. H. Place, 
©o., 57 Washington he ., OF Geo. H. pin & 
Maiden 
on 
with 


| weather. 
| DOGS and CATS when sick or injured, 
| Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


Cor. Dedham | 





Near Faulkner stati ae 











EMPLOYERS. 


The Indastrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services. 


Their applicants represent all nations and in- 


dastries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 
and female. Correspondence solicited. 
Henry Peterson,, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 


OUR METHOD OF 
Feeding Horses on he Street; ively pre- 
vents waste, gormandiz ¥ ring, breath- 
ing in the oats and th — lobbering. bre x- 
ve than othe: never gets foul. e 
orse breathes as ¥ with it on as without it. 
very one, and especially itors of 
papers and agents for humane societies, sh 


'e it. 
mts make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
onthe with particulars, sent a receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 





Miller's Reform Boots and Shoes 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will annihilate corns, pan. 
ions and all troubles of 


t. 

Warranted Hand-Made. 
Need: no breaking in and 
seemnmensed be = best 
P ians, nd for pam- 
Phiet. Order by mail. 

EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8¢ Beacon St., Bost Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 


Natural: 
Unnatural 








Perfect Accommodations 


HORSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
Best KENNEL to be found for 
A 


ONLY 
THREE 











MOR 








WEEKS —0n rou. 





the South 
ing the present season, are published as deliv. 
ered in the 


No. 1. 
No.2. Love of Country. 








549 Albany St. 


TELEPHONE 


_BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL.) 
| 120 Tremont Sr., 


EOWARDO C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL ©. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


WANTED. 


An active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, &¢. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 


Address, T. P. 8. ‘Boston Commonwealth,” 
120 Trement Street, Boston, Mass. 


Surgeons 


Special Premium 
‘ For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 





Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, | 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 

We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers. 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to look over our plans 
and list of high-class property. 


990 & 321 John Hancock Building, 
178 auay a ik ic oui: ST. 












To buy lots at Newton High- 


lands, at present prices—3 minutes 
from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April Ist. 


Free Tickets to all who wish to 


investigate, 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B’'ld’g, 53 State Street, 


BOSTON. 





Dr. Hale’s Sermons. 


Bermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale in 
ongregational Church, Boston, dur 


Commonwealth Series 


in convenient tract form. 


Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 5 cts. 
NOW READY: 

The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 

(Feb. 25.) 


No. 3. Lent, (Mar. 4) 


Address, 


Commonwealth Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archmology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in ite ‘sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, aud is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Kesearch. Monthiy. One Dollar a 
year. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Follo, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis sand Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM 2 si Serer 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect { 3Best8%'murre, 
Fitting “MOST SATISFAC. 








TORY IN USE. 
DR. PHELPS, 
20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 
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| to and from Grand Central Depot free. 





JOHN CONLON & CO., 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Soild at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 




























PURE NATURAL WOOL, i¥ 
‘Free trom POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


-L, E. FLETCHER & CO., 


TRADE MARK. 


~ 









































































NOTEKAG 


HiA TS 


IngjLeading and Correct§Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 





* a 


KETTERER’S HOTEL — 
16@-172 Canal St., Boston, ~ 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, — 


: 40 Province Court, Boston. 


Delavan House. — 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors | 


The Largest and Best Hotel. 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE HSCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) ~ 
Rooms singly and én suite. 
PARK J. WHITE, . 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 




















Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 4 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. ; 
Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in. 
New England, pie 





Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and 
heated by steam. * 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 





HORT-HAND fond for Catolog of 
















ELF-TAUCHT ‘o: bere 





a RN COLO ALTE 














It’s 





Our ‘Winner 


FRigas : 









When You 


Don’t Be a 

Can Have a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 
Man. 





This Price. 


SUIT TO ORDER. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


PLYMOUTH ROGK PANTS CO., 


11 ELIOT STREET. 





And The “‘DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next HERALD OFFICE, 
TWO THINGS 
THAT DO NOT 


SEHRIUN kk 
AFTER A MAN IS 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


‘AND HIS 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Live 


jBUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 
‘ 
LIABILITIES 


AND AT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


TO THE, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Thomas O'Callaghan & th 


CARPETS 


GENUINE BARGAINS 


a diaaelinains Ce 











To be Found at 
ALL TIMES jp 


N. B.—The ANNEX isa dandibtinar' which 
iwe have established n order to rid ourselves 
of the various ODDS and ENDS which! natur. 
allyfaccumulatelinfa carpet store. 

These embrace new misfit? carpets, partly 
worn;carpets, remnants of all kinds, odd rolls 
of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
which for one reason or another is slow to sell 
at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 
cost and at prices that must cause their 
‘immediate sale. 








Thomas QCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


High Glass Tailoring, 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Boe 


f Rough Tweeds for Business. 
Latest Fabrics 3 Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
vee: 8, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 


| Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 





| 
| 





Real Estate and Mortgages. 


— 8 


REAL ESTATE 
Cared for, and Rents C 


MORTGAGES 
placed at 4, 4% and 5 per cent 


FOR SALE. 


Real Estate bought and sold in all 
parts of Boston and suburbs 
TO LET, 


Houses, Suites and Tenements. | city and suburban property 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 
89 STATE STREET, FISKE BUILDING, 
Refers by permission to Rurvus B. Tosry. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL 


gorn 25 April 1599 Died 3 September 1658 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publisning Company - 120 fremont Street - Room 625 











Price 5 Cents 





Benne Ginter taccatatbedt 


, 


— i 


Brinn» 


New York & New Uingland 


Fitchburg Railroad 


7.00 


FLORIDA 


Sa PARTIES, 


BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH. 








RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


- Boston: °New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washin nigton st., 
Station foot of Summer %t., 


In New York: 353 preedway, 
Grand Centra! Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. ; 
W. R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Passenger. Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


| asked the painter, who at the 


Artist Preyer’s Dilemma. 


John William Preyer, the famous painter 
of still life, was a remarkably small speci-| 
men of the genus homo, differing, however, 
fgom ordinary dwarfs in the symmetry and | | 
exact proportion of all the parts of his | 
diminutive frame. When between 20 and 30 ) 
years of age, his fresh, ruddy and beardless 
face and the thrill and boyish tone of his} 
voice caused people to take him for a child | 
of about 8 atthe most. This illusion was | 
still further heightened by his dress a} 
short black velvet jacket with a large turn- ) 
down dollar, over which his smoothly parted | 
hair hung in thick clusters. When about | 
this age Preyer paid a visit to Munich in | 
order to inspect the art treasures in that | 
city, and also to visit his old patron, | 
‘ Master’ Cornelius, a former president of | 
the Dussedorf Academy. When Preyer| 
called at the house of the lattér he had} 
gone out, and the servant who had answered | 
the door ran into tell the mistress that a} 
little boy was waiting outside to see his 
master, The lady went to speak to the 
visitor. 

“What is it you want, my child?” 
approach of 
the lady took off his velvet cap and made 
a deep bow, saying in a shrill voice : 

“I wish to speak to Mr. Cornelius.” 

“ He isnot at home at present; but if you | 
will step inside, you can wait for him; he, 
will not be long.” 

So saying, she took the little fellow into | 
the parlor, and offered him a stool to sit! 


she 
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under the management of 


Mrs. M.D.FRAZAR, 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Tour of 87 days, $550; tour of 60 days, $375. To 
sail from Boston by the fine steamship ‘ Gallia,” 
Cunard Line, June 23. 

National Press Tour, 47 days, $250; Lawyers’ Tour, 


| Cornelius and Preyer, after the latter had 


sion. 


on. Ina short time the fair hostess became | 
| quite ¢harmed with her youthful visitor, | 
| and at last she lifted him on her lap and | 
listened. with intense delight to the inno- 
cent prattle of the clever ‘child.’ « Sud- 
} denly the door opened and Cornelius him- 
self appeared, Taking in the situation at 
| a glance, he cried: 

“ Ah! Good morning, Mr. Preyer. 
| on earth did you get here?” 

“Mr. Preyer!” And with a shriek Mrs. | 
Cornelius jumped up, tumbled Preyer on 
the floor and fled into the next room, while 


| 


picked himself up again, laughed till the 
tears streamed down their cheeks. The 
former had some difficulty in getting his 
| wife to come back again. At last she 
mustered sufficient courage to allow her- 
self to be formally introduced to the strange 
visitor, who was retained as a guest to 
dinner, over which the amiable hostess 
presemly regained her former self-posses- 


Treatment of the Feet. 


A writer in Boots and Shoes has been in- 
terviewing a chiropodist on ‘the care of the 
feet, and has got this information from hym 
concerning the treatment for heated, tired 
feet after walking or standing : 

He says, truly enough, that authorities 
differ as to the. value of the various foot 
baths.. “Hot water enlarges the feet by 
drawing the blood to them ; when used they 
should be rubbed or exercised before at- 
tempting to put on a tight boot. Mustard 
and hot water in a foot bath will cure a 
nervous headache and induce sleep. Bun- 
ions and corns and callousness are nature’s 
protection against bad shoe leather. Two} 





47 days, $250; Physicians’ Tour, 47 days, $300. To | 
sail from New York by the iSteamer “‘ Spaarndam,” 
Commodoreship of the Royal Netherlands Mail Line, | 
July 7. 
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’ Steamers from New York every heomeaend 
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according to steamer and 


hot foot baths a week and a little pedicur- 
| ing will remove the cause of much discom- 
fort. A warm bath, with an ounce of sea | 
| salt, is almost as restful as a nap. Paddle | 
| in the water until it cools, dry with a rough | 
| towel, put onifresh-stockings, make a change | 
of shoes, and the person who was ‘ ready to | 
drop’ will then be ready to stand up. But 
the quickest relief from fatigue is to plunge 
the foot in ice-cold water and keep it im- 
mersed until there is a sensation of warmth. 
Another tonic for the sole is alcohol. It 
dries the feet nicely after being out in the 
wet. Spirit baths are used by professional 
dancers, acrobats, and pedestrians to keep 
the feet in condition.” 
The ice-cold foot bath seems rather a 
dangerous remedy to persons unaccustomed 
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Gotp MEDAL AND a 


MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and inviggrates the Body, 
Soothes the System. Cures Inflammation, 
Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skin 
MANICURING, 50c. 
PREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


87 TEMPLE PLACK, - - - BOSTON. 
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SELLING AGENTS, 


7 WATER STREET, 
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Men sn re Clothes 


A woman knows just wher she co» 

et the most for her mon MEN are 
ifferent. A man will go and pa» 

$65 for a suit of clothes, ’ 


he Can 

get the same thing next « a 
Now how can a $65 suit | 
$35? Well, this is the wa) 
twenty years I was in th 
woolen and trimming busi: 
a large importer. This ga 
rience and acquaintance, tw 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautit 
sprin et summer, Mart 
and Laverton Vicunas, ‘ 
coating, Scotch Banna 
trousering and French 
have some fine America: 
and one of the best cutter 
Come in and let me s) 
much you can save. 


Jos. D. Elms, 


172 Washington St. , 


” Opposite Joel Goldth wai 


H. S. LEVY, 


VERY FINE CUSTOM woRkk 
Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 

FROM #20. OO TO 835.00 


We Handie Only Imported Coods. 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FL0UH 


CHAMBERS, 








“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Govrst 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commer 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At all their Stores. 


Anprew J. kievo, Orriciam 
323 and 325 Washington® St., 
Opp. Old South Churc 
Rendon. 454 Ro Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases sta" 
TRADE MARK. | 


Sewing Machines 


$30.00 CASH. 
i of oF 

$25.00 » lah sites sewing og al = a: 

cept Davies 810.50 buysan my of the Medias 

Machines, suchas 

Columbus, Excelsior, &ec. $12 ot ai 
Champion. We show the larx«*t 1% o9 
any retail bh house in New Enciand- 
Needles and Repairs for ail M achis® 

SEWING MACHINE EM PORIUE, | 


5. N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Ph., Boom 
Se e 
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